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Good Roads. 

The States, counties and towns are spend- 
ing large sums of money in building good 
roads in certain sections, not only for the 
better accommodation of the traveling pub- 
lic and the better transportation of the prod- 
ucts of those sections to market, but to in- 
crease the value of the farms near which 
they run by such improvements. 

In nearly all cases these roads are built 
upon a modification of the MacAdam or the 
Telford principle, consisting of a founda- 
tion of large stones, then smaller stones and 
a coating of crushed stone when such ma- 
terial isavailable. When such work is once 
properly done these roads can be kept in 
good condition witha very small annual 
expense. It is estimated that on a good 
gravel road properly made one horse will 
easily haul as much as four would upon an 
earth road or one improperly made, while 
on the well-made stone road he can again 
double his capacity, or draw four times as 
much as over the poor road. 

‘The preliminary steps are the same in all 
cases, first to secure a good, smooth and solid 
foundation of even grade, and well drained. 
The last is of great importance, as if water is 
allowed to soak through it below, or from 
above, and is not carried away, the best 
foundation will soon give way. Tile drain- 
ing would improve many even of our com- 
mon earth roads, which being made soft by 
water underneath become almost impassable 
quagmire at certain seasons of the year, or 
are badly washed by heavy rains at others, 
when there are not drains or gutters to 
carry away the surface water. When 
tinished the road needs to be made hard and 
smooth by the use of a heavy roller. This 
is done at several different times during the 
construction of the stone roads. 

But we wonder that more notice has not 
been taken of the system of steel track roads 
as devised by the Hon. Martin Dodge, the 
State highway commissioner of Ohio, first 
advocated by him in 1891, and of which he 
built a section near Cleveland, O., in 1898, 
also small sections on the Exposition 
vrounds at Omaha, and other sections have 
been built by the road expert of the office of 
Road Inquiry at the agricultural experiment 
stations at St. Anthony’s Park, Minn., and 
at Ames, la. °* 

We take his description of them from the 
Year Book of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1898, 

“The road thus laid consists of two 
parallel lines of steel plates, eight inches 
wide, laid at a sufficient distance apart to 
receive the wheels of vehicles of standard 
sauge. These plates have a slightly pro- 
ecting flange upward on the inner edge, to 
prevent the wheels of ordinary vehicles 
which have no flanges from easily leaving 
‘he track. At the same time these tlanges, 
ing only one-half inch high, are not of a 
ight to prevent the vehicles from leaving 
‘he track for the purpose of passing other 

«hicles when so desired. These plates are 

't supported by wooden cross ties or by 

ngitudinal stringers of any kind, but are 

rovided with flanges projecting both down- 
ird and outward. These flanges are em- 

-dded in the concrete of the road bed so as 

form a substantial part of it, and the steel 

ites are supported by a substructure of 
ment or other enduring material.”’ 

ihe claims made for it are that it can be 

lt without greater cost in most cases, and 

‘bably less cost in many cases, than any 

ier hard and durable road. That it will 

inany times as long as any other known 
erial for road purposes, and with much 

s repair, and that the power required to 

+ a vehicle over the steel track is only 
niall fraction of that required to move 
same over any other kind of road. 

his last point was shown by a load of 
en tons which required twenty horses 
lraw it overa common road. A load of 
same weight was easily drawn by one 
se with light harness over the steel track, 
ugh twenty-two times the weight of the 
se, and if it had been fifty times the 
xht of the horse, or twenty-five tons, he 

iid still have started and moved it without 

neulty. 

1 wet and clayey soils there should bea 

structure of broken stone a foot deep 

ier the rails, and macadam between them 
| a foot each side of them, and the joints 

‘vuld be connected by crossties. The cav- 

in which the plates lie should be filled 

th cement to give a continuous bearing at 

“ry point. For agrade of three feet in one 

‘dred, special rails would be needed, cor- 

‘tated or ribbed transversely. 

"he experimental sections which have 

n laid have cost about $1 a foot, but 
‘Len rolling mills are equipped for making 


tisers. 
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suitable plates of say one-fifth of an‘inch| milk or percentage of butter fat. Many 
thick, and weighing thirty pounds to the! who have real good animals with well- 
yard,the steel would cost about $1500 a mile, | authenticated records do not care to 
and perhaps it might cost as much more to; subject them to a treatment by those 
prepare the road bed and lay the track, in-; who are strangers to them im a 
cluding bringing the surface of the road bed | strange place, or to beat the expense of 
even with the surface of the rails. sending a caretaker with them, and the 

Mr. Dodge thinks the adoption of this} nervous Jersey and Ayrshire will not do 
method would lead to the use of vehicles | their best under conditions strange to them, 
much lighter in proportion to the load car-| nor do we think the Holsteins will. The 
ried than those now in use, thus reducing | percentage of butter fat shrinks rapidly if 
the power needed, and the lowering of the | the animal gets a little excited by her sur- 
wheels, now made high to overcome the in-|Toundings, and the best cows, veing the 
qualities of the road. most nervous, or, as we say of a horse, the 

The development of the bicycle since they | ™ost high strung, the more readily they are 
were made with low wheels, so that each | excited. The best cow we ever owned we 
now carries several times its own weight, is | lost, or had to fatten for beef, by reason of 
instanced as what can possibly be done. | ¢xhibiting her at a county fair. We had re- 
Now vehicles for the purpose of strength | fused $100 for her more than once, though 
are made about as heavy as the load they | She was not pure-bred, but after the fair 
-are to carry, and some of the older ones | She aborted and we had to let her go just 
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to get the right size. When put on it is well 
to smear the splint and string with pine tar, 
not only to prevent the strings from getting 
loose, but to keep away the flies, which 
might be so annoying as to cause attempts 
to use the limb before it was united. 

But a much better way is to guard against 
there being any broken legs. Do not leave 
any places into which they can puta foot 
so that it will catch, do not force them to 
jump, and do not head them and turn them 
suddenly. The leaders in sucha case may 
stop 80 quickly as to be overrun by those 
behind them, by which more than one 
broken or lame leg may be caused. 


Professor Shaw of the Minnesota School 
of Agriculture gives several reasons why a 
little flock of sheep should be kept on every 
farm, with which we agree so very thor- 
| oughly that we will repeat them in a con- 








often exceed that, and the power required to 
move them was thus doubled. 

For distances over five miles some other 
power could be substituted for the horse, in- | 
creasing the speed and lessening the cost of | 
the power, saving much time and expense in | 
travel and transportation. | 

R -?> + | 
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Dairy Notes. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
writes that a few years ago he drew to his | 
barn a scack of hay not really mouldy, but a | 
little musty in smell. He thought it was | 
not bad enough to hurt it for feeding pur- 
poses, but ina few days after he began to 
use it he found his butter was off flavor, and | 
it continued so until he began on good, sweet 
hay again, when it came all right about as 
quickly as it went all wrong. He was} 
lucky, for sometimes it is not as easy to feed | 
the taints out of milk and butter as it is to| 
feed them in. Avoid both musty and mouldy | 
fodder or grain of all kinds, especially for | 
cows in miik. | 

It has been said that the adult, if in vigor | 
at the beginning, can endure almost to the | 
point of starvation and recover when again 
given sufficient food to restore the wastes of 
the system, which would seem to have been 
partially proven by the number of those 
who have fasted for thirty days or more, 
but the infant and the growing child seldom 
do so. Itis just so with the calf. A par- 
tial starvation when small, or at almost any 
period up to maturity, will give it a setback 
in its devefopment that cannot beovercume 
by future good treatment. But starvation 
may result from having enough that cannot 
be properly digested, or that does not con- | 
tain the proper material for growth in | 
proper proportions. Even when it suckles | 
its dam it may suffer from finding too much | 
fat and too little protein in its food. More | 
frequently it suffers because when the} 
weaning process begins it has not learned | 
to substitute grass, hay or other food for} 
the milk to which ithas been accustomed, | 
and it takes days if not weeks of starvation | 
to bring it to try the unaccustomed food, | 
during which time it loses weight and, 
strength, while the hand-fed calf, even upon | 
skimmilk, can be kept up to a steady growth | 
each day, evenif not putting on as much | 
flesh in the first two months. | 

We have taken an old cow that in the| 
hands of a poor feeder had been reduced | 
almost to “ skin and bone,’”’ and in a few} 
weeks of good food gradually increased in | 
amount, have been able to bring her to good | 
condition, and to her normal milk produc- 
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tion when she came fresh, or fattened one 
that was farrow, but a calf that had been 
allowed to get Jean and lank, or a heifer 
poorly fed while growing we never could 
bring up to what we thought were her 
natural capabilities. Therefore, we say, 


when she was at her prime. The premium 
she gained was but a small compensation. 


The recent rains have started a good 
growth of grass in the pastures, and milk 
production is increasing, but the creamery 


manage that each week shall show indica- 
tions of some improvement in size and con- 
dition, and do this with food that has’ plenty 
of protien, to build up bone and muscle, 
store up energy and vitality, and keep ap- 
petite good, without putting on fat, if the 
animal is intended for the dairy. 

We would prefer to take a Shorthorn or a 
Hereford heifer, and by feeding make a 
dairy cow of her, than to take a Jersey that 
had been fed as some people feed, and as 
one should be fed when baby beef is wanted. 
The hereditary influence, strong as it may 
be, yields to the effect of improper feeding 
and improper care, or a lack of care. 


The high or rich flavor so much com- 
mended by the experts who award the 
prizes on butter at some of the dairy exhi- 
bitions we suspect to be in a large part due 
to an excess of casein in the butter. By 
what process it can have been retainedthere 
without leaving too much buttermilk we 
will not pretend to explain. We know that 
newly churned butter, which has not been 
thoroughly washed and worked, has to us 
a finer flavor when new than that which was 
well washed while in the granular form,or as 
the directions say, when the butter is in gran- 
ules about as large as a grain of wheat. But 
this casein, or the buttermilk that holds it, 
causes a rapid change in flavor to one that 
is not as pleasant, and this may help to 
explain why some high-testing samples are 
found to go off in flavor so rapidly. We are 
not sure but some methods of feeding may 
develop more casein as well as to make but- 
ter harder, softer, or more oily in appear- 
ance... Years ago this would not have been 
thought possible, but now these are weil- 
known facts. 


| {n commenting on the tests of the various 


dairy breeds at the Pan-American Exhibi- 
tion, afew weeks ago, we said that we 
thought those who had the best Jersey cows 
had not sent them forward for trial, as the 
record made there was far below many 
published records. A writer in Hoard’s 
Dairyman says there are fifty Jersey cows 
in the near vicinity of Buffalo that could 
surpass the records of those at Buffalo, and 
we think there are many others in the coun- 
try, and we could finda herd of Holsteins 
and Holstein grades that would exceed the 
records that breed has made, for amount of 


and cheese factory now complain that their 
products are decreasing almost as fast as 
inadry season. The grass is growing too 
rank now. It is virtually a second crop, 
and like rowen hay it has not the solid or 
dry matter init of the more mature grasses. 
A few have escaped this trouble by having 
had an abundance of green fodder to use 
when the pastures were so dry, and by 
feeding grain while the cows were in past- 
ure or on the green food. They feed fat 
into the system of cow, and now she has a 
reserve to draw upon to balance the watery 
feed she finds in the fields. In this way 
feed fat intothe milk, while the others are 
feeding water into it now, and the poor cows 
cannot spare fat or solid material from their 
flesh to add to it. 

Sa aia 
Live Stock Notes. 


Every report that we have seen of the re 
sults of soaking shelled corn for feeding to 
hogs seems to declare that the results were 
much better than when the grain was fed 
dry, and quite as good, if not better, than 
having an equal amount of corn shelled 
and ground. It needs from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours soaking before it is fed out, 








, densed form. They ought to be kept to tidy 
| up the farm. They will clean up the weeds 
‘and grass along the lanes, fence corners and 
the sides of highways. They will take the 
weeds in the stubble and those left in the 
pastures by other stock, and they like such 
food and thrive on it, as they like a variety. 
One sheep will consume about as. many 
weeds in a summer as the average farm 
boy could be persuaded to destroy. This 
summer feed costs practically nothing and 
is really a benefit to the farm. 

The expense of the winter feeding is not 
great. They use but a few pounds, say 
three or four, of dry matter in a day, and 
they pay well fur that with lambs and wool. 

i The well-fatted sheep or lamb will furnish 
| the best of meat for the warm months to the 
| farmer’s family. There is seldom trouble 
from disease among them when running in 
small flocks with other animals. 

To this he might have added the fact that 
no animal returns as much fertility to the 
farm for the value of the food given as the 
sheep, whether in the shed during the win- 
ter, or running out in good weather, when 
they distribute their rich fertilizer more 
evenly and in condition to be available for 
plant food than do other animals. 

And no animals require so little time and 
labor for the value of their products. To 
be fed and watered in winter, to be looked 
after at the lambing season, to have alittle 





and thus those who use it should: put about 
enough for the three feeds soaking at one 
time, and as soon as the first feed has been | 
given put as much more soaking. It should , 
not be allowed to ferment, or the casks in! 
which it is soaked to become sour or filthy | 
in any way. If it is so good to soak it for | 
swine we can see no reason why it should: 
not be equally good for cattle. We would ; 
not advise adding salt to the water in which | 
it is soaked, but it might be better for a: 
slight salting when fed out. This process 
would save the cost of grinding. The soak-' 
ing of corn on the ear has been tried, but it 


is said that the results were not satisfactory. | 


Wool Markets says that if a sheep has a' 
broken leg there is no better material than | 
the bark of a green willow tree bound 
around the limb. Being round it presses : 
evenly, and yet while green it does not bear 
so heavily at any point as a stiff splint might 
do, while it admits of snug binding, thus 
holding the broken bones in position. The. 
branch from which it is taken should be. 
near the size of the limb if possible, but if it 
is not a piece can be taken out or inserted 


care in feeding the lambs during the period 
of growth, and to shear them once a year. 
No grooming every day, no milking twice a 
day, no danger of much worse than a little 
bumping by the ram, if he gets vicious, 
which is not as bad as being gored by the 
bull or the old boar, kicked by the horse or 
bitten by the dog. 

But the sheep likes best a high and dry 
pasture, and they thrive best there. In 
fact, they prefer rather scanty and what we 


that case, to compensate for the yearly wash 
from high to low lands. 


We have said that the stock growers, 
dairymen and fruit growers of the United 
States must keep wide awake if they do not 
want to be outdone by their Canadian neigh- 
bors, whom we were accustomed not long 
ago to thing were far behind us in agricult- 
ural education and enterprise, and badly 
handicapped by their cold climate. We 
might have asked then, can any good thing 
come out of Canada? 

The Toronto Mail tells of some good 
things that are going into it, from which we 
may expect good things to result, as follows: 

“Some very large and important pur- 
chases of pure-bred stock have recently been 
made by Ontario farmers in England. Mr. 
| Carpenter, M. P. P., of Simeoe has become 
the owner of one of the best rams and one 
of the best ram lambs shown at the Royal 
Agricultural Exhibition shown at Cardiff. 
He also secured twenty ewes from among 
two of the finest flocks of sheep in Britain. 
The value of this stock aggregates $1500. 
Mr. Joseph Brethour bought the choice of 
the first prize pen of large Yorkshire boars at 
the Royal Show, as well as two first-prize 
sows, two boars, and six other sows chosen 
from the herds of Fido L. Mills, J. Daybell 
and Saunders Spencer. This stock, together 
with 250 Shropshire, Hampshire, Dorset 
and Merino sheep, the property of Mr. Rob- 
ert Miller of Stouffville, are now in quaran- 
tine at Levis. Mr. W. D. Flatt, Hamilton, 
and Mr. Robert Miller, Stouffville, have 
bought over one hundred head of Short- 
horns, being some of the most celebrated 
animals in Britain. These animals are now 
on a Donaldson liner, bound for Montreal. 
Mr. J. Davis has selected in Britain about 
sixty head of Yorkshire swine. There may 
have been other years when the imports of 
fine bred stock were more numerous, but 
none when the quality was so uniformly 
high. In many cases the stock is the cream 
of British herds, bought regardless of price.’’ 
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Bees and Honey. 


At this season of the year the bees are 
apt to get very irritable, as the honey flow 
is light and they are producing no more than 
they need for daily subsistence, unless some 
special provision has been made for them, 
such as sowing buckwheat, sweet clover or 
other nectar-producing plants. But they 
need little care, as they probably can feed 
themselves well, and they will need no more 
than they can procure until the latter part 
of September or in October, and they will 
do for themselves very well even then, if 
‘ there is abundance of goldenrod to work on. 
But begin to feed early enough to keep the 
queen laying, and get out brood enough in 
October to have a strong colony, with 
plenty of stores to begin the winter with. 
While we have said that a ‘colony should 
have 30 pounds of honey in the hive at 
the beginning of winter, we think it would 
be safer to leave a large colony more, even 
up to 40 pounds. 


store in the supers this fall, it will be well 
to remove them and save up all the un- 
finished sections to use for bee feeding next 
spring. Then inspect the hives, and if there 
were any late swarms or any that seem to be 
but small colonies, begin to try to build 
them up for winter. The easiest and often 
the best way to do this will be to unite two 
such swarms in one, though many would 
prefer to add a frame of brood comb from a 
strong colony to the weak one, putting an 
empty frame in the centre of the old colony, 
' and even feed them a little if they need it, 
to make up the full number of colonies. 





Green’s Fruit Grower tells of a swarm of 
| bees appearing in the rear end of a wagon 
| box on the main street in Rochester, N. Y. 
Some one who did not appear to be afriid 
of bees unfastened the horse, and drew the 
| buggy into a side street, and finally suc- 
ceeded in hiving them in a soap box. But 
, the most remarkable part of che story is that 
the bees were said to have come from the 
| town.of Sodus,about twenty-five miles away, 
‘having followed an electric car all the way 
until it stopped at one of the principal cor- 
' ners of the city, when they left it to go to the 
wagon box. We think there must be some 
'errorthere. If they had said from five miles 
away we should have thought it to bea re- 
markable flight, but not incredible, and even 
| then we should have suspected the queen of 
| stealing a ride a part of the way. 


' ‘The law in regard to bees is thus laid 
down by a writer in the Farmer’s Tribune, 
we know not how correctly, but his state- 
ments seem reasonable and to be founded on 
equity. A swarm of bees leaving a hive 
and not lost sight of may be claimed by the 
owner, but he has no right to commit dam- 
ages to the property of another to get them 
or to cut a tree or even a branch to hive 
them. Aswarm of bees upona tree, or even 
seen flying through the air, may be claimed 
by the finder if the original owner is not 
known or does not follow them up, but they 
must be kept in sight by the claimant. A 
swarm of bees wild in a tree belongs to the 
finder, if he marks his name on the tree, or 
puts a private mark on it, but he must make 
terms with the owner of the tree, before it 
can be cut or inany way damaged to secure 





would think poor feed to the rank feed of 
moist meadows or swamps. In such they 
may contract foot rot, and while in rich feed 


:they may grow heavier and have heavier | and claimed by another party. 


fleeces, the wool gets coarser, as has been, 
proven by sheep taken from the hills of! 
Vermont to the more luxuriant pastures of 
the West or to Texas and Australia. | 
This preference of the sheep for high and: 
dry land, and of lying down to rest upon the 
highest point, that they may feel the wind 
as ityblows in summer, has one advantage. | 
Their droppings are scattered upon what is 
usually the poorest or thinnest soil,and while 
some may be washed down the sides of the 
slope, it is put where it is needed even in 


the bees or the honey, yet the owner of the 
tree is not supposed to own either bees or 
honey if they have been previously found 
Thus some 
friendly agreement is best policy for both 
parties, lest they get the stings and the 
lawyers have the honey. 


A writer in Gleanings claims that cane 
sugar is much better for feeding to bees 
than beet sugar, as it is sweeter and con- 
tains more glucose, and that bee keepers 
in Europe avoid the highly refined sugar 
because it is usually beet sugar. He advo- 
cates a Barbadoes or Muscavado sugar as 
having six per cent. of glucose and three 
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per cent. of organic matter, while re- 
fined sugar has but one-half of one per 
cent. of glucose and one-fifth of one per cent. 
organic matter. 

This is the reverse of what we have al- 
ways believed, and have thought that the 
presence of glucose in considerable quan- 
tity was injurious to the quality of the 
honey and to the health of the bees. The 
veteran editor of Gleanings says he has 
used refined{sugar for bee feeding for fifteen 
or twenty years, and thinks that lately, at 
least, nine-tenths of the refined sugar 
bought for that purpose by the average bee- 
keepers has been beet sugar. If he has 
found it good for that time, we shall con- 
tinue to advocate the retined sugar. 

-~>o —______ 

Helping, Outzthe Summer Pastures. 

The success of summer dairying depends 
upon the pasture first, and then on the 
way the pasture is helped out in the way 
of providing additional summer food. We 
have passed the age of dairying wherea 
progressive farmer depends entirely upon a 
pasture field, turning his cows loose there 
all summer, and letting them scurry for 
aliving. Such cows live in clover the first 
half of the summer, and nearly starve dur- 
ing the rest of the season. They grow 
lean and weak, and their milk supply gets 
smaller and thinner every week, and by the 
time fall and winter comes they are pretty 
specimens. A farmer once told the writer 
that he had tried summer dairying and wid- 
ter dairying, and there was money in 
neither. Upon investigation it was found 
that his system was to starve the cows in 
summer for winter dairying, and vice versa 
for summer dairying. The result was the 
animals never came up to the mark because 
it\took them half the season to recover from 
the starvation process. 

Whether you intend to try winter dairy- 
ing or depend simply upon summer dairy- 
ing, it is necessary to have good pasture 








As there will not be much more honey to} 


through the summer, and in ,the late sum- 
: mer and autumn it is necessary to help the 
| pasture out. This is simpler than many 
; imagine. Sometimes it simply means fenc- 
| ing off a portion of the field, so the grass 
has a chance to grow while the cows are 
feeding on the other part. Constant daily 
cropping in hot, dry weather kills the grass 
and keeps the plants from ever getting any 
headway. If the pasture field is sufficiently 
large, fence part of it off in August, and 
in this way keep it green and healthful. 
Also be sure that the weeds and briers are 
kept cut down. Do not let any of these go 
to seed. Their spread will ruin a pasture 
lot quicker than anything. The cows do 
not disturb the weeds and briars, and conse- 
quently they have the opportunity to grow 
and thrive while the grass has not. At 
least give the lattera fair chance in the race. 
Help the pasture out with ensilage and 
corn stover crops. Do not be sparing with 
these even insummer. They may save a 
good deal for the late fall pasture, which is 
oftentimes more valuable to the dairyman 
than the early spring and summer grass. 
A little system like this will goa long way 
toward keeping up the quality and supply 
| of milk and cream, and at the same time 
preserving the health of the animals for the 
fall and winter work.—William Conway, 
Indiana. Pom 
| Profitable Orcharding. 
' One of the drawbacks to apple raising is 
that it takes several years before the young 
seedlings begin to produce crops sufficiently 
to make any material returns. The prob- 
lem is for beginners how best to secure re- 
turns from the land while the apple trees 
are growing. One of the best ways to do 
this is to plant peach trees with the apple, 
setting them in rows between the apple 
trees. Full-grown apple trees need a good 
deal of room, but it will be a great many 
years before they reach the size which will 
make them occupy all the space. The 
peach trees set between the apple trees will 
produce crops and pass the period of their 
greatest usefulness before the apple trees 
have reached full maturity. One of the best 
orchardists in this State makes this his in- 
variable practice. His peach and apple or- 
chards are constantly undergoing change 
and evolutions as a result. He not only 
always has a good crop of peaches and ap- 
ples, but he has new ones in prospect which 
will soon be ready to take the place of the 
old ones. It is his practice to plant each 
year a combination orchard of afew acres 
with peaches and apples. A few acres 
every year soon rolls up a big orchard, and 
with the steady increase in the output he 
enlarges the facilities for handling the crop. 
The peaches; invariably, pay well, and the 
apples too. It may be remarked that his 
ambition is to produce quality aud not 
quantity. It is quality that produces profit, 
and not quantity. Consequently he is one 
of the most drastic pruners of the State. 
His fruit is always fine, because he permits 
no tree ‘to prgduce more than a certain 
amount, which is well within the limits of 
safety. Thus the strength of the trees goes 
to make fine fruit instead of great quanti- 
ties. As an illustration of the difference 
between the pruned and unpruned trees, 
he figures that the latter would average on 
peach trees about 1500 to two thousand fruits, 
while he prunes down so that no tree bears 
more than two or three hundred peaches. 
Such drastic pruning would not be acceptable 
tomany. They would claim that more re- 
turns would be received for the two thou- 
sand peaches than for the two or three hun- 
dred ; but when the difference in the cost of 
picking, packing and shipping these two 
quantities of fruit is considered the profits 
will be found every time on the side of the 
smaller shipments. One should satisfy him- 
self of this by making a systematic record 
of the costs and returns of the fruits from 
two trees, one being pruned heavily and the 
other left unpruned. It is an easy matter 
to find out which pays.—S. W. Chambers, 
New York. 
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Hgricultural. 


Selection and improvement of the Dairy. 
Herd. 

The July crop report of the Massachusetts. 
Board: of Agriculture contains a bulletin 
from Prof. F. S. Cooley, who is professor of 
animal husbandry and dairy at the Agricult- 
ural College at Amherst. He thinks the 
cows of Massachusetts are not producing as 
much as good husbandry calls for. 

He quotes the figures of Maj. Henry E. 
Alvord of the Dairy Division of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, that the average cow 
gives about three thousand pounds of milk 
a year, yielding 125 to 130 pounds of butter, 
and says that Dr. J. B. Lindsay, in canvass- 
ing representative creamery districts, esti- 
mated 150 pounds of butter to a cow in this 
State, which was very near Maj. Alvord’s 
figures for the State. In his own canvass of 
all the creameries in 189, he found the 
average yield 175 pounds of butter per cow. 
This would indicate a milk flow of about 
1700 quarts, worth $42.50 at 24 cents a quart, 
or 175 pounds pounds of butter at twenty- 
two cents, worth $38.50, and 1500 quarts of 
skimmilk at one-half cent a quart, or $5, 
making the total value of $43.30. It is doubt- 
ful if $43.50 will pay the keeping of the cow 
for a year at average prices. 

There are cows that yield eight thousand 
to twelve thousand pounds of milk or tour 
hundred pounds of butter a year, which 
would pay $100 to $150 a year for food con- 
sumed. 

He compares three herds of twenty cows 
each, low, medium and high quality as milk 
producers. The poor ones might be bought 
at $40 each, or $800. It would cost $40 each 
per year to feed them, or $3200 for four 
years, and interest, taxes and insurance for 
that time at 8 per cent. would be $256, a 
total of $4256. They would produce 136,000 
quarts of milk, at 24 cents $3400, and they 
might sell for beef at the end of four years 
at $30 each, or $600, leaving a loss of $256 to 
balance the account. 

A better quality might cost $52.20 each or 
$1050. They would want better feed at a 
cost of $50 a year,or $4000 in four years, and 
the interest, taxes and insurance at 8 per 
cent. on first cost would be $214, a total of 
$5386. Such cows should yield in four years 
two hundred thousand quarts of milk, worth 
$5000, and should be worth as beef at the 
end of that time as much as the others, or 
$600. This leaves a profit to balance amount- 
ing to $214.- 

The third herd might cost $75 each or 
$1500, and each use $65 worth of feedina 
year, or $5200 in four years, while interest, 
taxes and insurarce on cost would be $480. 
They should produce in four years 320,000 
quarts of milk, or about 4000 quarts each, 
not far from 8500 pounds a year. This 
would be worth $8000 in four years, and if 
then sold at $30 each for beef, there would 
be a profit of $1420. 

These figures are a little empirical, but no 
allowance is made for value of the calves 
dropped, which should be greatest from the 
best cows. His own herd, bought at an 
average cost of $43.50 head, as he chanced 
to find such as suited him, cost about $65 a 
head to feed each year, and produced an 
annual yield averaging 7576 pounds of milk, 
but it was exceptionally ricb in butter fat, 
and if sold on that basis would be worth 
more than 2s cents a quart. He says he 
knows large herds that average 6000 to 8000 
quarts of milk a year, or producing 300 to 
400 pounds of butter, and thinks no dairy- 
man should be satisfied with less than 400 
pounds, or keep a cow that will not produce 
300 pounds. 

He gives some of the points by which he 
would select a good cow, the capacious 
udder being the first to be considered. It 
may be large and meaty, but not capacious. 
It may be unsymmetrical in shape, and yet 
produce large quantities of milk. It should 
be long and broad in its attachment to the 
body, becoming more let down as she gets 
older. If it extends well up behind and 
well forward, with good width, it has capac- 
ity. The placing of the teats is less impor- 
tant, but their size and shape may mean 
convenience or inconvenience in milking, 
and a slow or hard-milking cow loses $10 or 
$15 in her value, because of the extra labor 
to get the milk. 

He wants a cow with body long and deep 
to give capacity for carrying abundant food. 
More stress should be laid on this in select- 
ing acow for breeding or the dairy. The 
hind quarters should be well developed, with 
wide, rather prominent hips and a roomy 
pelvis, with the rump long and level, good 
depth of quarters and moderate straight- 
ness of back and ribs. The difference be- 
tween the milch cow and the beef cow is 
that the udder of the former fills the place 
where the meat should be on the other. 
Some good cows have long sloping hips, but 
it mars their beauty, and adds nothing to 
the dairy capacity. 

A light fore end may be overdone, but the 
head and neck should be each longer than 
in the beef cow, not as thick or well 
filled, the shoulders not so wide, the with- 
ers and joints of backbone more prominent, 
and the ribs not so well sprung, but while 
lighter and more delicate looking than the 
beef cow, she should have good girth around 
the heart to give lung room, and not crowd 
the vital organs. 

The milk veins large, extending well for- 
ward, with numerous branches, and wind- 
ing inform, with large or numerous milk 
wells by which these veins enter the ab- 
dominal cavity, are indications of a good 
milker ; so are also a mellow skin, not too 
thick and fine, close-lying hair. Long, 
mossy hair is the mark of beef stock. The 
escutcheon is of minor importance if not 
accompanied by other marks of excellence. 
The yellow tinge of the skin indicates 
quality of milk rather than quantity. The 
dairy type is nervous rather than lymphatic. 

The best way to secure good cows is to 
breed them, as there is always uncertainty 
about a purchased animal. Change of the 
conditions of food or management may re- 
sult in shrinkage of milk. They may prove 
to have bad habits of kicking, fence-break- 
ing or self-sucking. They may introduce 
disease, as abortion or tuberculosis. Some 
cows may do very well one year and poorly 
another year, perhaps by reason of milk 
fever, retained afterbirth, garget or acci- 
dent. 

The dairyman should select the breed 
that meets his requirements, whether for 
milk, butter or beef, as each has its strong 
points and its particular place. Then do 
not change breeds without good reason. Do 
not try to increase butter fat in a Hol:tein 
herd by crossing with the Jersey, but try to 
find a Holstein from a strain that gives rich 
milk, or try to increase the quantity from 
the Jersey by crossing with any other breed, 
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but finda strain of good milk producers. 
These outcrosses with other breeds soon 
degenerates the herd to mongrels. 

The old saying, *‘ the bull is half the herd,” 
is only true when he has the power to trans- 
mit the qualities of his ancestry. The prac- 
tice of using young bulls and then killing 
them before it is seen what they produce 
is but little better than using a scrub bull. 
A well-bred and promising young bull can 
often be bought for $50 to $100, and if 
heifers are to be raised many prove worth 
$500 in a few years service, by improvement 
in qualityfof the future herd. While a good 
pedigree has its value,look also for individual 
merit inthe animal. When such a one is 
found retain him qs long as possible. 
Attention should be paid to the selection 
of heifer calves. Those of very small size, 
weak or seriously defective, have no place 
in the young herd. It is doubtfulif it will 
pay to use whole milk for common stock to 
raise calves, but a good calf is worthy of a 
little whole milk in the ration for the first 
month, as a setback at that time is hard to 
overcome by after feeding. 

Professor Cooley’s method is to separate 
the calf from its dam after the first full 
meal. Itis taught to drink and fed on its 
mother’s milk twice a day for the first week. 
During the second week warm milk from 
the separator is gradually substituted until 
it is almost the entire feed, but abouta 
quart of new milk is given daily, until the 
end of the first month. Twu feeds a day are 
given, always warm and never excessive in 
amount, but three would be better. The 
calves are taught to eat dry grain after two 
weeks old, and given all they will eat ofa 
mixture of corn meal, oil meal, ground oats 
and bran in about equal parts. Hay, silage 
or grass is given to the extent of their appe- 
tite. 

The horns are removed by caustic potash 
during the first two weeks, when it causes 
no disfigurement or trouble. The feed of 
skimmed milk is kept up until they are a 
year old, if supply does not run short. They 
are hardier and more rugged if they have 
daily exercise in yard or pasture, though 
they do not makeas rapid growth. Keep 
the growth up by liberal feeding until they 
are sent to pasture. he second winter give 
a small feed of the grain mixture given to 
the milking herd, gluten feed, cotton-seed 
meal, corn meal and bran. Keep growth 
active, as size adds to the value of the dairy 
cow. 

He would not breed the heifer until eigh- 
teen months old. Some of the best cows he 
ever saw were not bred until two years old, 
and some beef breeders will not allow a calf 
to be registered unless its dam is twenty- 
seven months old when the calf was born. 
{ This may be right for the beef breeds, but 
we would breed Jerseys and Ayrshires 
three months younger if well grown and 
well cared for, if necessary to bring the calf 
at the season we wanted it.—ED. | 

The heifer with first calf may well be 
allowed a period of fifteen tu eighteen 
months before she comes fresh again, that 
she may nearly complete her growth, and 
increase her capacity for milk. Whiie she 
is doing this, she should be liberally fed, as 
she must make growth, produce milk and 
sustain the calf she is bearing. To with- 
hold concentrated food at this time lessens 
milk flow and hinders her from reaching her 
most useful development. It may not be 
desirable to crowd her with heavy feed, but 
furnish the material to make good the drain 
by the milk as would be done with the ma- 
ture cows. 
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Butter Market. 
The dull trade and lower prices in the 
West have had their effect on this market, 
and though some dealers do not like to ac- 
knowledge it, we think prices are at least 
a half-cent a pound below those of last week. 
Some are holding on for 214 cents, yet for 
best lots Northern are selling at 21 cents, 
and thinking they may have to come 
to 204 cents, which is the highest asked for 
Western assorted spruce tubs, while ash 
tubs are not in demand at above 20 cents. 
Best marks Eastern are 19 to 20 cents, and 
fair to good 17 to 18 cents, Western firsts are 
16 to 17 centsand seconds at 14 to 15 cents. 
Boxes in moderate demand at 214 cents for 
extra Northern creamery and 21 cents for 
Western extra. Prints a half cent higher on 
these grades, and in fairdemand. Extra 
dairy in either does not go above 19 to 20 
cents, and fair to good 14 to 17 cents. Dairy 
in tubs, extra Vermont 18} cents and New 
York at 18 cents. Firsts are 16 to 17 cents, 
seconds at 14 to 15 cents and low grades 12 
to 13 cents. Choice renovated in fair de- 
mand at 16 to 17 cents, and lower grades 
dull at 12 to 155 cents. Imitation creamery 
quiet at 134 to 154 cents and ladles at 134 
to 144 cents. Jobbers are trying to get 22 
cents for extra creamery, and 225 cents for 





cost them, but they must come down, sell 
out and buy lower the next time. 
The receipts. of butter at Boston for the 
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week were 23,732 tubs and 20,614 boxes, a. 


cluding the latter, the net total is 1,111,704 
pounds, against 1,163,615 pounds the pre- 
vious week, and 1,071,939 pounds for corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week aggregated 32,500 pounds, against 77,- 
156 pounds last year. From New York the 
exports were 2877 tubs, and from Montreal 
16,843 packages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports for the week as follows: 
Taken in, 5716 tubs; out, 348 tubs; stock, 
189,193 tubs, against 174,633 tubs same time 
last year. The Eastern Company reports a 
stock of 29,202 tubs, against 24,800 tubs last 
year, and with both stocks added the total 
is 218,485 tubs, against 199,435 tubs same 
time last year, a difference in favor of this 
year of 19,052 tubs. A year agothe ins and 
outs nearly balanced each other. Last week 
about 2000 more packages were taken in 
than put out. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There seems to be plenty of vegetables 
coming in now, and a good demand. To 
look at the 150 or more wagons loaded with 
produce and fruit on the streets at six o’clock 
in the morning one would imagine they 
could not all sell out, but most of them do 
before noon, and a new lot are on hand to 
take their places in the afternoon. Prices 
are alittle easier, beets selling at 40 to 50 
cents and carrots at 50 centsa box. Flat 
Flat turnips 40 cents a bushel, and 
yellow $1.25 a barrel. Native onions 
in good supply at 60 to 85 cents a box, or 
$2 to $2.25 a barrel for western Massachu- 
setts. Leek at 50 cents a dozen, and chives 
nearly done at $1 to $1.25. Radishes 50 
cents a box. Cucumbers from $1 a hundred 
for good up to $2 for some fancy large. 
Peppers $1.25 a box. Celeryin fair supply 
at 81 to $1.25.a dozen, and salsify the same. 
Egg plants 82 a box of 14. dozen. Tomatoes 
in good supply at 40 to 75 cents a box, the 
latter price only for extra fancy. Marrow 
squash $1 a barrel, and summer white at $2 
per hundred. 

Cabbages not very plenty. Largeare $5 
per hundred, but some small yet offering at 
$3 to $4. Cauliflowers from 75 cents to $1.56 
a dozen as to size and condition. Lettuce 
30 to 50 cents a box, spinach 25cents, parsley 
15 to 20 cents and endive 75 cents to $1. 
Green peas scarce at $1.50 to $2.50 a bushel. 
Green corn 35 to 530 cents a box. String 
beans at 40 cents for wax and 50 cents for 
green. Shell beans abundant at 45 cents a 
bushel, Limas $2 and Sieva at $1.75. 

Potatoes in liberal receipt. Barrel stock 
is cleaning up slowly at $2 to $2.25, and 
Aroostook Hebrons at the cars are 70 to 75 
cents a bushel. Pride of South 70 cents and 
Red Bliss 65 cents. Sweét potatoes in full 
supply, Norfolk yellow $2.75 to $3 a barrel, 
Eastern Shore $2.50 to $3 and North Caro- 
lina $2 to $2.75, many of them being small. 
Red or white dull at $2. 

The Hay Trade. 

The receipts of hay have been more 
liberal the past week, including the con- 
siderable amount of new hay that has been 
received, butin most markets the old hay 
is preferred,and buyers will paya higher 
price for it in limited quantities, waiting 
for the new hay to get dryer before they 
begin to buy it. 

Boston has not much new hay yet, but 
there are lots moving this way that may 
make that the chief supply before this week 
ends, as the stock of old hay is well cleaned 
up, and includes but little better than 
No. 1 or even as goodas that. Receipts 
were 119 cars of hay, of which 29 were billed 
for export and 26 cars of straw. A year 
ago 84 cars, of which 26 were for export 
and 31 cars of straw. Prices for choice 
timothy, large bales $18 and small bales $17 
to $17.50. No. 1, large $17 and small $16 
to $17. No. 2, $15 to $16, No. 3, $14 to $15. 
Clover mixed $13 to $14 and clover $13. 
Long rye straw, firm, $15 to $16, tangled 
rye $1 and oat. straw $8. Providence has 
even a lighter supply in stock than Boston, 
and receipts have been extremely lightr 
so that prices on all grades are at least $1 
per ton higher than in Boston. 

New York has a larger supply, having 
received 6103 tons, against 7445 tons same 
week last year, and exported 9793 bales 
against 65,302 bales last week. There were 
some arrivals of old hay, but new hay meets 
with a aegree of favor and sells nearly at 
apar with old hay unless latter is strictly 
choice. There were 485 tons of straw, but 
there is much complaint about it being 
stained or off color in some way. Brooklyn 
and Jersey City are having more liberal re- 
ceipts, but prices on choice and No. 1old con- 
tinue firm, though the demand is not for 
large lots. Tangled and low grade rye 
straw hard to sell. ; 

The Hay Trade Bulletin gives highest 
prices at various markets as $20 in New 
York and Providence, $19 in Brooklyn and 
Jersey City, $18 in Boston, $17 in Bal- 
timore and Memphis, $16.50 in Nashville, 
$16 in Philadelphia, St.’ Louis and Nor- 
folk, $15 in Chicago, $14.50 in Buffalo and 
Pittsburg, $14 in Cleveland, $13.50 in Kan- 


sas City, 813 in Minneapolis and $12 in 
Duluth. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says the 
early reports of large crops in Province of 
Quebec were not exaggerated. In new 
baled hay contracts for a large barge load 
at $8. (Une thousand tons of clover mixed, 
delivered at country points at $6, and lot of 
clover at 85.50 free on board. About sixty 
cars old No. 2 sold at $9.50 to $10, and more 
to be marketed. 


| 2oSo 
Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


| 

Apples are coming freely, but not all in 
good condition, some lots scarcely bringing 
‘enough to pay the freight. Good Graven- 
stein bring $2.50 to $3, Williams $2 to $3, 
Duchess S2 to $2.50, Codlin and Nyack Pip- 
| pin $2 to 82.25, Astrachan $1 to $2, and 
| York State mixed lots in full supply at $1.75 
' to $2.25, but not many above $2. Pears are 
plenty. York State Bartletts $2.50 to 
$4 a barrel, not many reaching top 
price. Clapp’s Favorite $2 to $2.50. Farm- 
ers selling on the street at 0 to 80 cents, 
a bushel. Peaches in moderate supply 
and selling well. Elberta $1.50 to $2 a car- 
rier, Marylandand Delaware baskets, extra, 
$1 to $1.15, fair to good $1.75 to 90 cents 
and common 40 to 50 cents. Connecticu, 
baskets No. 1 75 to 85 cents. No. 2 40 
to 50 cents. Plums are dull; 8&pound 
baskets, large blue 25 cents, green 15 to 20 
cents and Abundance the same. Grapes in 
light supply. Hudson River Delaware at 
$1.75 to $2.50 & carrier, Southern at $1.25 to 
$1.50, Niagara $1 to $1.25 and Champion 5, 
cents. Moore’s Early 75 cents to $1 fo, 
Hudson river, 50 to 75 cents: for Southern. 
Blueberries in tight supply, choice firm 
at 11 cants, but more at 8to9 ents. Musk- 
melons in moderate supply. 
Colorado Gems at $4 a crate, Jersey Gems 
and Jenny Linds 75 cents to $1, Baltimore 
75 cents to $1.25, Norfolk 25 cents to §1 
Maryland $1 a carrier. 
large supply ; extra large sell at $15 to S1ét; 





hundred. California peaches $1 to S81.25a! 
box, plums at $1 to $1.50, and prunes at/| 
$1.25 to $1.75 a case. | 
No oranges excepting a few California ' 
late Valencias, 176 and 200 counts jobbing , 
at $4.50, 126 and 150-count at $4 to $4.25, 96 
to 112 counts $3.75 to $4. California lemons 
vary in price and quality from $1.50 toS3 a 
box and grape fruit from $3.50 to85. Messina | 
and Palermo lemons, 300 counts, fancy $4 
to $4.50, choice $3.50 to $3.75, fair to good 
83 to 83.25, 360 counts 25 cents a box, 
less on same grade. <A few 420 and} 
500 counts at $2.50 to $2.75. Maoiri and | 
Sorrento lemons, good to choice $4 to $4.75! 
and some fancy at 35 to 85.25. Pineapples 
quite plenty yet, over 11,000 received last 
week. Abakas §3to $4a crate and Cayenne 
from 16 to 50 cents each, as to size. Figs 
and dates unchanged. Bananas, plenty of 
vellow at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem. Red are 
scarce at $3 to $4.50, as to size and condition. 


a_i 
Boston Fish Market. 


The condition of the fresh fish market has 
almost reversed from what it was a week 
ago. Shore and banks fish are plenty, with 











a light demand. Market cod are selling at 
2 to 24 cents, large at 44, and steak at 6} 
cents a pound. Haddock 1} cents for small, 
24 cents for large. Hake2 cents for small, 
| 34 for large. Pollock and cusk 25 cents, 
 flounders 3} cents, tautog 4 cents, scup 5 
cents, whitefish 6 cents and buttertish 8 
cents. Mackerel are scarce and in de- 
mand at 15 cents each for large, 10 
cents for medium, and 7 cents for small, 
striped bass steady at 12 cents, black bass 
higher at 9 cents and sea bass 7 cents. 
The large swordfish caught last week, 
635 and 672 pounds each, did not supply the 
market long, and they are in demand at 13 
cents. Bluefish are 10 cents, pompano 11 
cents, snappers and sheepshead 12 cents. 
Spanish mackerel 15 cents. Halibut in 
light supply, white at 15 to 15 cents, gray 
12 cents and chicken 10 cents. Lake trout 
10 cents and sea trout 5 cents. Sea perch 15 
cents a dozen, and yellow perch 4 cents 
a pound with pickerel 12 ceuts. No salmon 
now but frozen ones. Eastern at 15 cents 
and Western at 10 cents. Eels steady at 10 
cents, fresh tongues 9 cents and cheeks 7 
cents. Clams steady at 50 cents a gallon, $3 
to $3.50 a barrel in shell. Shrimps 85 cents 
a gallon, soft-shelled crabs $1 a dozen. 
Lobsters a little easier at 15 cents alive and 
17 cents boiled. Oysters steady and prices 
unchanged. 


The New York Markets. 


A good demand for fancy round potatoes, 
others dull. Long Island at $2.50 to $3.25. 
Jersey $2 to $3 a barrel for prime, and $1.50 
to $2for common. Sweet potatoes quiet. 
Jersey $3 to $3.50 a barrel. Virginia yellow 
$2.50 to $3 and red $1.50 to $2. Beets and 
carrots $1 to $1.25 per 100 bunches; celery 
10 to 30 cents a dozen roots. Onions in light 
supply and higher. Orange County white $2 
to $3.a bag, yellow $2.50 to $2.75 and red 
$2.25 to $2.75. _ Jersey and Long Island 
yellow or red $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel, white 
$1.25 to $1.75' a basket. Oonnecticut, all 








kinds, $2.75 to $3 a barrel, ° and Southern 
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a house covered with MF Roofing 
Tin is safe from the dangers of 
flying sparks and brands. Shingles 
invite conflagration; slate and tile 
add the danger of crushing weight 


the walls weaken; MF tin 


affords complete protection and a 
light-weight covering to the house 
—and it lasts much longer than 
any other form of roofing. 


| Pt Z s , MF . 
ES > Roofing Tin 


is made by the old-style hand 
process; has the heaviest and rich- 
est coating of pure tin and new 
lead, by means of clarified Lagos 
palm oil. 
50 years on many houses — will 
5 keep your house sound 50 years. 


MF roofing has lasted 


This trade mark is stamped onev- 
ery sheet of the venuine. Ask your 
roofer for MF—or 


write (W.C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to 1 Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 


for illustrated book on roofs 
and roofing. 


AMERICAN TIN FLATE 
COMPANY, 


Battery Park, 








$1.12 to $1.25 a basket. Russian turnips $1 
a bushel. 
large $1 to $1.50 a barrel, Jersey 50 to 75 
cents, or 15 to 30 centsa box. Jersey pep- 
pers 50 to 75 cents a barrel, 20 to 25 cents a 
crate, and egg plants $1 to $1.50 a barrel, 50 
to 65 cents acrate. Cucumber pickles 50 
cents to $2 per thousand. 

Cabbages scarce and firm at $4to $5 per 
100for Flat Dutch. Lettuce irregular in 
quality, Boston $1.25 to $1.75 a case, an 
western New York $1.50 to $2. Green peas 
$1 to $2a bag, and string beans 40 to 50 
cents. Lima beans firm at $1 to $1.25 for 
potato and 50 to 75 cents for flat, per bag. 
Tomatoes more plenty, Hackensack $1 a 
box, Jersey Acme 75 to 80 cents, Stone 60 to 
75 cents, Grant 40 to 50 cents, Albany Acme, 
bushel baskets, 75 cents to $1.25. Squash 
per barrel, marrow, $1, white or yellow 
summer 75 cents to $1. 

Fancy apples are in demand, Alexander 
and Duchess at $2.75 to $3.75, Twenty Ounce 
$3 to $3.75, Gravenstein $2.25 to $3.25, Sum- 
mer Pippin and Holland Pippin $2 to &3, 
green varieties, open-head barrels $2 to $2.50 
and windfalls 75 cents to $1.50. The low 
grades sell but slowly. Pears mostly of 
poor quality, and good lots would go above 
quotations. Southern Keifer 50 cents to 
$1.50 per barrel, Clapp’s Favorite $2 to $3, 
Bell $1.75 to $2, nearby common $1 to $1.50, 
Bartlett $2 to 83, or $1 to $1.50 a keg. 
Peaches in only moderate supply. Southern 
per carrier $1.75 to $1.85. Maryland and 
Delaware $1 to $1.75 a carrier, 40 cents to 





Some fancy / 





$1a basket. Jersey 30 to 75 cents a basket. 
Plums in light supply. Large blue, eight- 
pound baskets 30 to 35 cents, green 20 to 25 
cents, Abundance 12 to 18 cents. Grapes 
are more plenty and easier. Southern Dela- 
ware 75 cents to $1.25 a carrier, and Moore’s 


to $1.50, Niagara $1, Worden 90 cents to $1, 


medium $12 to $14, and small $8 to $10 per | Moore’s Early 75 to 90 cents and Champion , 


50 to 60 cents. 

Muskmelons irregular in quality and wide 
range in prices. New Mexico and Colorado 
fancy $2 to $3.25.a crate. Western over ripe 
50 cents to $1.50. Baltimore 50 cents to $1. 
Western Maryland Gem 50 cents to $1.50, 
others 40 cents to $1. Jersey 50 cents to $1 
a barrel, 25 to 60 cents for half-barrel boxes. 
Watermelons dull. Some Maryland, Dela- 
ware and South Jersey at $10 to $20 per hun- 
dred, Virginia and Southern $4 to $10. 
>? 

Steamship Sailings. 

Thirty-six steamers are scheduled to sail 
from Boston to foreign ports from Sept. 6 
to Oct. 4. Liverpvol steamers are: Do- 
minion Line 4, Cunard 4, ‘Varren 2, Leyland 
4, total 14. London steamers are: Wilson 
Line 5, Leyland 1, total 6. Glasgow steam- 
ers: Allan 2. Bristol steamers: Elder-Demp- 
ster Line 1. Hull steamers: Wilson Line 
2. Copenhagen, Christiana and_ Stettin 
steamers: Scandinavian-American Line 
1. Rotterdam steamers: Holland-Bos- 
ton Line 4. Hamburg steamers: Ham- 
burg-American Line 2. One steamer 
sails daily for Yarmouth, N. S.; one for 
Portland, Calais, Eastport, Me., and St. 
John, N. B., three times a week; one for 
St. John, N. B., direct, twice a week; one 
for Halifax, N. S., Hawkesbury, C. B., 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., twice a week; one 
for Jacksonville, Fla., Charleston, S. C., 
and Brunswick, Ga., twice a week; one for 
Bangor, Belfast, Rockland and Camden, 
Me., dailv, except Sunday. 


<a> 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The eastern portion of the United States, 
it seems, is now exercised over the glowing 
accounts of corn production in the West, 
notwithstanding the loss from drought. A 
Western paper stated that prior to the heated 
spell a farmer in Kansas sent his fifteen- 
year-old son out to take a look over the corn 
field and notify him of the prospects. In 
order to do this the son went to the imple- 
ment shed, which this wise farmer 
had provided, and procured a ladder with 
which he climbed one of the corn stalks. 
After surveying a fine growth of corn for 
miles around, the boy started to climb down, 
but in his excitement at the untold wealth 
his father would obtain after the harvesting 
of the corn, he had failed to notice the 
rapidity of the growth of the stalk which he 
had ascended. As quickly as he stepped 
down, so much more rapidly the stalk 
seemed to grow, and he was no nearer the 
bottom than when he started. 

His father, noting the absence of his son, 
saw that it would be useless for him to hunt 
through the jungle of corn, so he climbed to 
the top of his windmill and his anxious eyes 
beheld his boy waving his red bandana in 
despair. Hastily summoning his neighbor 
and his other two sturdy sons, they pro- 
ceeded with axes to cut down the wicked 
stalk. Their axes, however, failed to 
find the same mark twice, so rapidly 
did the stalk shoot upward. Night 
came on without their accomplishing 
anything, and the boy was left to 


what appeared to be a fate of despair. Lik. 


Cucumbers, Rockland County most Kansas boys, however, he was awak+- 


to all his opportunities and existed for 
long time on the raw corn, having co, 
sumed so much that he later notified hi- 
parents by means of a message written «: 
one of the dried corn leaves that he wa- 
gee so fat there was danger of the stal) 
reaking with his weight. He wrote that 
he believed a more balanced ration would 
relieve his fears, suggesting the planting of 
beans at the base of the cornstalk as an ex- 
pedient. 

However, before the beans could secure 
enough growth, the drought came on anid 
stopped the growth of the stalk, and the bo, 
was enabled to climb down, thus saving his 
life. As mementos of the occasion, the Ja‘ 
gathered up the corn cobs which he hai 
thrown down from his lofty seat, amountinz 
to something over four bushels and a peck. 
and on these he is now working, turning 
them into corn-cob pipes which he will sen: 
to the truth bureau of the Pan-America: 
Exposition. 


An official of the Bureau of Animal [: 
dustry, when shown a press dispatch fron 
Wisconsin stating that wholesale mea: 
dealers are slaughtering and felling tuber- 
culous beef, having withdrawn their watcl- 
fulness over this class of beef, owing ¢ 
Dr. Koch’s statement, stated that the de- 
partment has no jurisdiction over cases of 
this kind, unless the beef is shipped out «1 
the State. But, he said, the State itself ha- 
a law which no doubt will prohibit the sale 
of beef so infected. Congress has neve: 
fully appropriated enough money where) 
the bureau can carry on its system of 
spection of meat products thoroughly, - 
that theonly protection the consumer has ‘- 
to see that the inspection tag is on the bev! 


Watermelons in | Early 50 to 75 cents, Upriver Delaware $1.25 purchased. 


Dr. D. E. Salmon, the chief of the Bure: 
of Animal Industry, while probably one 
the most enthusiastic vivisectionists in the 
United States, is not a believer in the use 0° 
mankind as subjects of experiments. 

‘* These reports and press dispatches whi 
are coming to this department regardin- 
certain people offering to give themselv+- 
up as objects for experiments,” he stat: 
‘* indeed, disgust me, for one of the otfenc: 
against society is suicide, and there is : 
doubt in my mind but that these men 
placing themselves in the hands of scientis:- 
are just as guilty of attempt at suicide a- 
map who tries to jump off of the Washin- 
ton Monument or the Brooklyn Bridge.” 

“Now, even if these experiments we 
carried out, and the subject lived after bein. 
inoculated with the tubercle germs (tiguri: 
that consumption is always fatal), wor 
that show that bovine tuberculosis is | 
communicable to human beings? (r. 
the other hand, suppose the man died at’ 
being inoculated, which I am _ positive 
would do, would not the Koch adherents - 
that it was an accident, and that the pati: 
had accidentally become inoculated 
human tuberculosis? One experiment alo 
will not prove the truth of Dr. Koch's sta’ 
ment, but were the experiment made with 
every care known to the :cientitic wo: 
and infection resulted, would not that sh 
how liable we are to infection from bovine: 

** All organisms have more or less etl: 
upon different people, and perhaps one }) 
son might not show any sign of infecti 
and thus the experiment could not pr 
anything. But try this same method 
score of persons and I am positive that 
majority of them would show certain s'- 
of tuberculosis. 

** But as to experimenting upon hur 
beings, this I am not willing to countena: 
While I am a firm believer in vivisect 
Such action as this would give the a 
vivisectionists much ground upon which 
stand in their opposition to our work. 

“* At the time the germ was in its infa: 

a prominent Washington physician cai 
me and condemned the belief of the » 
titie world that germs were the cause 0! 
ease. I took him over to our laborator) 
exhibited to him our tubes of cultures : 
taining the germs of not only an 
diseases, but those of the human tamil: 
well. He offered to pick any one of | 
up, whichever I chose, and swallow 
entire contents, just to show that he « 
live through the experience unscathed. 
course I could not for a moment liste! 
any such talk and hastily took my v'> 
out of harm’s way. Had I allowed hin 
makethe experiment, I have no dou) 
would not have lived long, and a core! 
jury would have held me culpable f«' 
man’s death. 

“*So you see there were two sides t 
question then as there is now, with re!’ 
to Dr. Koch’s theory, but until we |! 
other means of proving it, we must rev 
on the alert and not lessen our watchful! 
I certainly advise that every househol:le! 
order to fortify himself, should see ‘'' 
each piece of beef purchased bears our. 
spection tag, not that unt ged bee! 
harmful, but our inspectors, while unab!” ° 
inspect all beef shipped from one Stat’ 
another, owing to a lack of appropriat!”’. 
will not allow tuberculous beef to }'>* 
Tuberculous beef does not.bear our tas. 

’ _Guy E. MitcHe! L. 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry. Points. 

\ writer in an exchange says of poultry, 
hat ‘stock has greatly. imptoved in the last 
ve years, but egg production has not.” We 
jo net know what part of the country he 
udges from, but we do not think that is the 
ase here, and cannot believe it true of any 
ection. Here in New England during that 
ime there has been more effort made to in- 
rease the egg production per hen than to 
muprove the breeds, though there are still 
any who do not try to do éither. 

But in our experience ‘and as far as our 
‘bservation has enabled us to judge, for 
{ty years the improvement in stock has 
ween closely followed by an increase in egg 
‘roduction, partly because the better breeds 
ave been .naturally the most prolific of 
orus,at least such as have ever attained 
nuch popularity, and perhaps because the 
nterest awakened by getting better fowl 

has led to better houses, better judgment 
1 feeding, and better care in every way. 

When a man getsa tlock of pure-bred fowl 
1 which he takes pride, he does not leave 

them to roost in the trees, in an open shed 
or a henhouse which has the windows 
broken out. He does not let filth accumu- 
late under their roosts for lice to breed in, 
and if liee are found he tries to destroy 
them. He studies the-best methods of feed- 
ing, and does not let them run at large to be | 
half starved one week, and then overfed 
from the grain fields or stacks at another 
time. Thisis the care that increases egg 
production, and results in better poultry 
for market. 

The Maine Farmer tells of a poultry 
keeperin Robbinston who began with Plym- 
outh Roeks twenty-five years ago, and 
who now has two thousand hens and as 
many chickens growing in his orchard. = It 
shows plainly the kinship that should exist 
between fruit growing and poultry. The 
vil barrels that serve as coops are about | 
eight feet apart through the orchard, and | 
nota green thing is growing there but the 
trees, while the bark of the trees is smooth | 
and glossy, and the leaves a rich deep green 
that can only be obtained under high culti- 
vation. He is now getting about three hun- | 
dred_eggs a day, and as the hens stop laying 
he will market them to make room for the 
growing pullets, as he renews his stock each 
year. Eggs are gathered several times a day 
and shipped twice a week, bringing con- 
siderably above market quotations. 

We mistrust the above report was written 
early in the season, or there is an error in 
it. To take the place of two thousand lay- 
ing hens one should have about six thousand 
chickens, and then he might find it well to 
keep about five hundred of the hens another 
year to hatch out and bring up his chickens, 
as they sit much better and take better care 
of the chickens than pullets do with their 
tirst brood. Nor do we like oil barrels as 
coops. They may be better than flour bar- 
rels, being broader, but we could not make 
a nest in a barrel that the eggs did not 
crowd toward the centre and get broken, 
unless the barrel was at least one-fourth 
submerged in the ground and filled on the 
inside with earth a little above the surface 
of the earth outside, to make a nest nearly 
level that would not be wet by water stand-| 

ing outside. The oil barrels might have the 
advi <eeping lice away. i 
oti ned the year the hens that | 
are confined in yards should 











not suffer | 
from a lack of green food, even if they are 
like the above described orchard, bare of 
every green thing. If there is a garden, | 
there should be leaves from cabbages, beets, | 
turnips and other plants to be found for | 
them, and it might pay to grow lettuce ex- 
pressly for them, as they seem to like that 
better than almost any other green food. 
We have never tried sowing rape, but from 
what we have learned of it, think it might 
be profitably grown for poultry, and it 
would require but a small bed for a flock of 
fifty or one hundred fowl, as when the tops 
are cut they begin to grow again at once, 
and in a few weeks are ready again. Round 
turnip, roots and tops, wild mustard and 
many other weeds are readily eaten by the 
hens, and the husks and leaves of sweet 
corn, if they are fed while green, but wilted 
green food may pack in the crop so that 
they will become crop bound, or if not they 
may cause indigestion and diarrhea, which 
is not as bad asthe liver trouble that may 
result from too much grain without enough 
green food. This also sometimes is mani- 
fested by a diarrhcea, which may have been 
preceded by an attack of constipation often 
not noticed. In all such cases give a half 
teaspoonful of castor oil, or if not at hand 
the same of fresh lard which may at third 
dose be dusted with a little cayenne pepper. 


An exchange, the name of which we un- 
fortunately lost with the manuscript on 
which it was written,tells of a man on Long 


Island who last spring bought fifty guinea 


hens, intending to supply the market with 
eggs. Fine nests were made in the poultry 
house, but there was no evidence that a 
zuinea hen visited them, and not an egg did 
he get, until one day the gardener cleared 
away aclump of bushes and vines around 
an old stump. From among the roots flew 
away a guinea hen that was sitting on a 
nest of eggs. It was literally a nestfull, 
for there were 298 guinea eggs, one pea hen 
egg and two duck eggs, and the one little 
guinea hen was trying to hatch the lot. 
llow she must have spread herself. If she 
had known Shakspere she might have said 
something about that “ vaulting ambition 
that doth o’erreach itself.” 


Dr. John Morris told the Medical Society 
of Maryland that while eggs in cold storage 
do not become over ripe or offensive in the 
regulation way, they are invaded by a 
peculiar fungous growth, which can only be 
detected by the microscope, though it may 
be recognized by the taste if one is used 
only to eating fresh eggs. It appears like 
specks of mould on the yolk and the mem- 
brane lining the shell, andin this condition 
the egg is unwholesome food, and sure to 
lead to serious ailments in persons of a 
delicate constitution or with weakened di- 
sestion. 





Poultry and Game. 

There isa good demand now for fresh 
killed Northern and Eastern chickens, and 
choice roasting sell at 18 to 20 cents with 
broilers at 14 to 16 cents. Fowl are 12 cents 
for choice and 10 to 11 cents for common to 
zvod. Ducks firm at 14 cents. Pigeons $1.25 
a dozen for selected lots and 75 cents to $1 
for fair to good. Squabs in demand at $1.75 
to $2.25 adozen, but mostly selling at $2. 
Western iced poultry coming now in good 
condition with a steady fair demand. 
Chickens at 13 to 14cents, fowl 10 to 104 
ceuts for chuice and 9 to 94 cents for ‘ordi- 
nary. Old roosters at 64 cents, ducks at 10 
to 12 cents and turkeys fair to good at 74 to 
‘cents. Live poultry in fair supply and a 
good demand for the best. Chickens at 11 
to 12 cents, fowl 9 to 94 cents and old 
roosters 5 to 6 cents. 

As the open season for ducks does not be- 
gin until next week, we still quote retail 





DISPLAY OF CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE VARIETIES, EXHIBITED BY OAKES AMES. 


Kindly Loaned by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


CONNECTICUT. 
New London County. Norwich...._.'__.___ Sept.-17-19 
Windham County, Brooklyn... Sept. 10-12 
Beacon Valley, Naugatuck... ss Oct, 1-2 
Berlin, Berlin =o pepe. 8 
; Branford, Branford ________. sagen __.. Sept. 16-20 
; Chester, Chester. wat-faw------------.-... Sept. 1-12 
Clinton, Clinton... Nie tne tilione ciara y Oct 2 
Danbury, Vanbury . Ri idiielom ican “Oct. 7-12 
Kast Granby, East Granby. Oct. 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville..___ Sept. 25-26 
| Granby, Granby... .Sept 
i Guilford, Guilford___. ___ eit Sept 25 
| Harwinton, Harwinton. Oct. 
Meriden, Meriden _____ ; Sept. 
New Milford, New Milford Sept. 11-13 
Newtown, Newtown __. Oct. 1-3 
Orange, Orange. __- } 
Putnam Park Association, Putnam Aug. 27-29 
Rockville Fair Association, Rockville Sept. 24-26 
Simsbury, Simsbury ; Oct, 2-3 
Southington, Southington Sept. 23 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs Oct. 1-3 
Suffield, Suffield. ___. Sept. 21-22 
Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington Sept. 24-25 
Union (Somers, ete.), Enfield Sept. 
Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury Sept. 17-20 
Wallingford, Wallingford Sept. 


Wethersfield, Wethersfield__ Sept. 24-26 
Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. 
Woodstock, South Woodstock __. Sept. 16-18 
Wolcott, Woleott___ aah i Oct. 
Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford 

Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan.. Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society. Hartford 


NEW YORK. 





back ducks $3.50 to $4 a pair, Mallards $1.50 
to $1.75. Chicken grouse $1.75. Beetle 
head plover $5 a dozen, western upland 
plover $4 to $4.50. Winter yellow legs $4.5 
to $5 a dozen, and summer $2 to $3. Reed- 
birds 60 to 75 cents, and peep 40 to 50 cents a 
dozen. 





>> 
Infertile Eggs. 

The difficulties in the hatching season in 
bringing out the good broods are oftentimes 
the most discouraging feature of the poul- 
try business. Many a man has become dis- 
couraged through poor luck in hatching, 





be put on the market in from ten to twenty- 
four hours after they leave the field. Ifa 
few from a greater distance sell at good 
prices when they are not to be grown here, 
it is owing to the facilities for quick trans- 
portation, and for preserving them in good 
condition on the route, and if there isa 
failure in either respect, the shipper usually 
fails to obtain satisfactory prices. This 
year in some parts of southern Tennessee 
and northern Alabama strawberries were 
left to rot on the vines at a time when they 
were selling at fifteen cents a quart in 
Chicago. They had over produced for their 


and the trouble seemed to be beyond him. | local markets, and had not transportation 


He naturally laid the fault tothe eggs, and | facilities to other markets. 
but | have done better to have confined their at- 


in many instances this was right; 


They would 


back of the eggs there was the climate, | tention to other crops that they could have 


which is often responsible for infertility in | shipped to distant markets. 


eggs. Theuncertainty of our weather in 
spring and summer makes it hard some 
seasons to hatch out the eggs in spite of 
every precaution. The eggs may have 
been fertile enough at the beginning, but 
vitality was low, and slight mishaps may 
produce disastrous results. When the ther- 
mometer drops twenty and thirty degrees 
within twenty-four hours one can readily 
understand how the delicate germ life of the 
eggs may be ruined. Suppose the setting 
hen should be off the nest at such a time for 
an undue length of time. The chances are 
that half the germs would be destroyed. In 
such sudden changes from hot to cold 
weather special attention should be given 
to the eggs. If the hen leaves the nest even 
for a short time it will pay to cover the eggs 
with a warm woolen cloth until the hen is 
about ready to return. This sometimes in- 
volves a good deal of watchfulness and 
work, but especially in the early spring it 
pays. Wedo not have so many of the vio- 
lent changes that we would be kept busy 
covering the eggs in this way. 

When the hens are laying out of the regu- 
lar season, the fertile germs of the eggs 
are especially low in vitality, and a very 
small thing may destroy them. Thus a fer- 
tile egg in March or April may be destroyed 
for all hatching purposes by a sudden chill 
that reduced the temperature of the egg only 
a few degrees. This might happen at 
any time when the sitting hen left 
the nest if the eggs were exposed to the 
chill, outside air. Consequently for spring 
and fall hatching the nesting eggs should 
be protected in some way. The _ nests 
should be made in some enclosed building, 
where, if necessary, artificial heat can be 
supplied. But keeping}the warmth of the 
nests by covering the eggs with some woolen 
material is the best method of protection. 
The only trouble with thisis that it involves 
labor of an unusual nature. But this can 
be minimized if the feeding is done at a cer- 
tain hour every day, when the sitting hens 
will leave the nest to eat and exercise. A 
little training at the begiuning of the hatch- 
ing season will make the hens leave’ the 
nests at this time, and then return to them 
later.—James S. Wilson, Connecticut. 


borticultural. 4 


Orchard and Garden. 


Every man who has a garden should be 
prepared to use the spraying pump and the 
Bordeaux mixture on it. Nearly all the 
fungous diseases yield to this treatment. 
Rust or spot on beans or celery,on the 
blackberry or raspberry bushes, or the 
strawberry vines, rot of grape and cherry, 
and many other troubles which annoy the 
amateur gardener and detract from the 
profit of the market gardener, will be pre- 
vented or checked by aspraying done in 
season, and if insect pests abound, it is 
easy to add the arsenical poisons to it to de- 
stroy most of them, or if they are sucking 
insects, like the aphis or plant lice, an 
emulsion of kerosene, or even a mixture of 
it, when the pump is so made as to keep it 
thoroughly mixed, will kill them. To 
neglect spraying an orchard, small fruits, 
fields or gardens now seems almost as bad 
as to neglect killing weeds, and the spraying 
pump should be apartof the equipment of 
every farm, or even the village lot, as mu 
as the hoe or scythe, and if there are poul- 
try on the place it will be needed in the 
poultry house more than once in the sea- 
son. 

John G. MeNair of St. Louis is classed as 
the Peach King of sissouri. He owns six 
peach orchards, four in Missouri and one 
each in Illinois and Arkansas. In his or- 
chards he has 294,900 peach trees, 85,262 
apple trees and 11,434 pear trees. He has 
also 417 acres in strawberries. Mr. McNair 
expects to make quite an exhibit of peaches 
in the Horticultural building at the Buffalo 
Exposition. pe aon 

One of the requisites to commercial suc- 
cess in either orchard or garden is conven- 
ient aecess to a good market. This is more 
important in the case of such vegetables 
and fruits as perish quickly after they 
are in condition to harvest, than with 
those that will bear long keeping and 
transportation. Thus Boston makes a good 
market for potatoes from Aroostook 
County, turnips from St. Andrews er 
apples from Missouri, and for many of 
the products of Florida and California, 
but the strawberries, lettuce and some 








Prices from cold storage stock. Canvass- 


others sell best when grown where they can 


This is one of 
the lessons that fruit and vegetable growers 
should learn, to adapt their products to their 
markets, or see that there is a way to reach 
the market with them. 


There is little doubt that fungous dis- 
eases, like pear blight, apple scab and 
others, can be transmitted from the infected 
plants to sound ones by the visitation of in- 
sects, and by bees as well as others, yet the 
bee would not work much when the plants 
were not in bloom, or carry much infection 
from any part excepting the flower. The 
injury that might be done by bees in this 
way would be so small and the good that we 
know they do in removing the pollen is so 
great that we would not think of excluding 
the bees from the orchards for this reason. 





It has been difficult to find a gooseberry 





that will do well in this country, all but the 
very small natives being subject tothe mil- 
dew in ordinary soils, or unless where kept 
80 poor as to yield but a little fruit of small 
size. But Mr. McFarlane, in anessay before 
the Tarrytown, N .Y., Horticultural Society, 
said that he had found Hyte’s Golden Pro- 
lific ‘‘ free from mildew, a vigorous grower 
and a heavy cropper, bearing fruit of enor- 
mous size and good quality.” <As_ his 
stock consists of twenty-four bushes six 
years old, he is not advertising them for 
sale. Taey are on an average six feet 
across, and have no especial care in water- 
ing or mulching, but all pruned each spring 
to take out old bushes and cut back young 





| 


ones, and are syringed with hellebore and 
water about May 20 to kill off currant 
worms, which eat gooseberry leaves as 
well. 


The State Board of Horticulture in Cali- 


fornia, while protecting their own fields and 
orchards, are indirectly working for the 
benefit of other States, as Massachusetts 
did in fighting the gypsy thoth. From the 
beginning of the year to April last they 
found trees, plants or fruits on ninety-five 
steamers and sailing vessels from foreign 
countries or from Hawaiiand the Philippine 
Islands. The receipts consisted of 369 
cases, boxes and bales of trees and plants; 
ninety-seven loose lots of plants, numbering 
from one to a dozen in each lot ; 10,386 boxes 
of citrus fruits, principally limes and Jap- 
anese oranges; 2848 boxes of miscellaneous 
fruits ; 7373 boxes of tomatoes from Mexico 
and Honolulu; 5598 crates and _ sacks 
of onions from Australia. The above 
were carefully examined, and, when tound 
infested with insects or diseases not 
already in the State, were destroyed; when 
necessary, all other stock has been fumi- 
eo with hydrocyanic acid gas, and it has 

een arranged that all mail matter con- 
taining fruits or plants from Hawaii or the 
pins pe I is sent to the postmaster at the 
capital of each of the Pacific Coast States, 
and by him submitted for examination to 
the State Board of Horticulture. All such 
packages when found to contain no danger- 
ous insects are promptly forwarded to the 
addressee. When any package contains in- 
fected fruit or plants, the postmaster notifies 
the addressee and detains the same until 
the State Board or commissioner can arrange 
with the addressee, or take such other pro- 
ceeding as may be proper for the destruc- 
tion thereof. 
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Maine Farm Notes. 


Farmers in this vicinity find themselves 
under as favorable circumstances as they 
could desire, so far as the elements are con- 
cerned. We have had seasonable rains and 
all kinds of vegetation are booming. Corn 
islarge and unusually forward ; it promises 


ch/a bountiful crop. Apples are a failure. 


Potatoes do not bottom well, for some 
reason ; the tops are stout and green, but the 
crop will be light. | 

The prospect for a hay crop next year was 
never better than at this date. The warm 
rains have started the aftermath finely. 
Oats and barley are about on an average. 
Beans are generally good. I pulled mine 
yesterday, and they were bright and well 
podded. 

On the whole, I do not think we farmers , 
have any reason to complain, though there 
is time enough for a drought even now. I 
should like to fully endorse many things 1 
read in your paper, in particular, yet there 
are so many articles to praise that I need 
not particularize. D. H. THING. 

Mt. Vernon, Me., Aug. 23. 


Recent sales at Allen Farm are: Black 
mare, Atalanta Wilkes (2.293), by Guy 
Wilkes (2.15}), in foal to Kremlin (2.072), to 
William A. Fearing, Jobstown, N. J.: bay, 
filly, two years, by Kremlin (2.073); dam, | 
Mayflower (dam of three in list), by Sweep- 
stakes: brown filly, two years, by Kremlin 
)2.072); dam, Allene (dam of two in list), by 
Kentucky Prince, to R. Graham King, 
Laconia, N. H. 











—The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 90,651 cases, against 
97,371 cases last week. The total shipments thus 
far in 1901 have been 3,086,541 cases, against 2,812,- 
170 cases in 1900. 

—— Wheat, including flour, exports for the 
week aggregate 6,606,989 bushels, as against 
9,039,761 bushels last week (the record total) and 
2,695,168 bushels in the week last year. Corn ex- 
ports aggregate 523,883 bushels, as against 503,807 
bushels last week, and 3,493,375 bushels last year. 
July 1 to date exports are 9,751,051 bushels, 
against 27,169,724 bushels last season. 

— Beef is quiet, but the best is fully sustained 
with light in over supply and rather easy: Extra 
sides 8} to 9 cents, heavy 8 cents, good 7 to 
7} cents, light, grass and cows 6} to 7} cents, extga 
hinds 10} to 11cents, good 8} to 10 cents, extra 
fores 6} to 6} cents, heavy 5} to6 cents, good 5} 
cents, light 44 to 5 cents, backs 6 to 8 cents, rat- 
tles 44 to 5 cents, chucks 5} to 6} cents, short ribs 
9 to 12} cents, rounds 7} to 8} cents, rumps 8 to 12 
cents, rumps and lojns 10 to 14 cents, loins 11 to 
17 cents. 

—Muttons are rather better in demand, with 
veals short and firmer: Spring lambs 8 to 10} 
cents, fall lambs 6 to 9 cents, muttons 6 to 74 
cents, veals 7 to 94 cents, fancy and Brightons 84 
to 10 cents. 

—Bradstreet’s reports exports wheat and 
flour for week aggregate 6,606,989 bushels, against 
9,039,761 last week and 2,695,168 bushels last year. 
Since July 1 exports aggregate 50,879,321 bushels, 
against 23,696,448 last year. Corn exports for 
week aggregate 523,883 bushels, against 508,807 
last week and 3,093,375 last year. Since July 1 
exports aggregate 9,751,051 bushels, against 28,- 
374,489 last year. 

—The shipments of dairy products from New 
York last week included 2182 packages of -butter 
to Liverpool, 1485 to London, allin refrigerators, 
and 200 to Bremen; 4940 boxes of cheese to Liver- 
pool, 1287 to Hull, 1092 to Manchester, 90 to Lon- 
don, and 500 to Glasgow; a total of 3867 packages 
of butter and 6692 boxes of cheese. 

—tThe beet sugar industry of Illinois Sugar 
Refining Company, located at Pekin, has been 
abandoned and no more beets will be grown. The 
owners have determined to turn it into a glucose 
refinery. 

— What is said to be the largest apple deal on 
record in the United States was made in the sale 
of the Haseltine apple crop in Green County, 
Mo., for 54,000. The sale includes the 
apples on 1000 acres of orchard, which are esti- 
mated to harvest 100,000 barrels, about 30,000,000 
apples. Four produce firms are the purchasers 
of the crop. 

— World’s wheat exports as cabled to Produce 
Exchange 10,792,000 bushels for United Kingdom 
and Continent. World's corn exports last week 
2,630,883, against 3,780,807 bushels previous week, 
4,402,375 year ago. 

——tThe exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing Aug. 23 were valued at $2,887,045, and the 
imports at $950,269. Excess of exports $1,936,776. 
For the corresponding week last year exports 
were $2,198,809, and imports were $1,415,322. Ex- 
cess of exports $783,487. Since Jan. 1 exports 
have been $70,915,044, and imports have been $49,- 
960,198. Excess of exports, $20,954,846. For the 
same period last year exports were $88,674,774 
and imports were $43,578,688. Excess of exports 
$45,096,086. 

—-Steamships Saxonia and Tivonian sailed 
from Boston Saturday, carrying water ballast in 
preference totaking cereals to Europe at the 
present low rates. 

—tTexas oil is being offered tothe pipe line 
companies as low as seven cents & barrel without 
anv buyers, on account of the lack of facilities for 
handling. 

— According to census figures of 1901, popula- 
tion of Canada is 5,338,883, an increase of only 
505,644 over 1891. 

—The shipment of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 1458 cattle, 12,500 quarters of 
beef from Boston; 4015 cattle, 1565 sheep. 19,678 
quarters of beef from New York; 953 cattle, 870 
sheep, 1344 quarters of beef from Baltimore; 950 
cattle, 900 sheep from Philadelphia; 315 cattle 
from Portland; 205 cattle from Newport News 
and 2227 cattle, 600 sheep from Montreal, a total 
of 10,213 cattle, 3044 sheep, 34,492 quarters of beef 
from all ports, 3594 cattle, 2219 sheep, 27,262 quar- 
ters of beef went to Liverpool; 4404 cattle, 454 
sheep, 7160 qua. ters of beef to London ; 1481 cattle, 
146 sheep to Glasgow; 440 cattle to Bristol; 200 
cattle to Hull; 94 cattle, 125 sheep to Bermuda 
and West Indies. 

—wWestern eggs now come in pretty good con- 
dition and are nearly up to Northern and Eastern 
in price. Nearby and Cape fancy brown bring 23 
cents, but choice fresh can be bought at 18 to 20 
cents, and fair to good at 14 to 16 cents. Mich- 
igan are 16 to 17 cents, and Western selected fresh 
15 to 16} cents, while common to good are 13 to 15 
cents. Western dirties at $3 to $3.50 a case. 
Refrigerator eggs in fair demand at 16} to 17 
cents for April fancy, May 15 to 15}, and June 
packed at 144 cents. The stock in storage was 
reduced 5277 cases during the week. and now is 
184,427 cases, against 142,317 cases at same time 
last year. 

—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Aug. 24 included 26,007,000 
bushels of wheat, 12,205,000 bushels of corn, 5,814 


000 bushels of oats, 1,662,000 bushels of rye, and 
317,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 


week previous this isa decrease of 763,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 578,000 bushels of corn, and an in- 


crease of 367,000 bushels of oats, 127,000 bushels of 


rye and 65,000 bushels of barley. One year ago it 
was 49,966,000 bushels of wheat, 7,430,000 bushels 
of corn, 8,068,000 bushels of oats, 734,000 bushels 
of rye and 517,000 bushels of barley. 

—Pork is firm; lard firm; hams rather easy. 
Heavy backs $19.25, medium $18.50, long cut 
$19.75, lean ends $21, bean pork $15.25 to $16, 
fresh ribs 12 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 93 
cents, smoked shoulders 10} cents, lard 10} cents 
in pails 11 to 113 cents, hams 12} to 13 cents 
skinned hams 13} cents, sausages 9 cents. 
Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 18 
to 18} cents, boiled shoulders § 133 cents, 
bacon 123 to 133 cents, bolognas 8 cents, 
pressed ham 12} cents, raw leaf lard 103 cents, 
rendered leaf lard 103 cents, in pails 11} to 113 
cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 10 
cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 7% cents, 
country dreseed hogs 7j cents. y 

—tTrafton makes the exports from the Gulf 
ports and the Atlamtic coast last wee< to include 


261,600 barrels of flour, 5,165,0¢6 bushels of wheat, 





615,000 bushels of corn, 3620 barrels of pork, 10,- 
864,000 pounds of lard, 23,022 boxes of meats. 
—tThe world’s grain exports last week included 
9,970,999 bushels of wheat from six countries and 
2,630,883 bushels of corn from four countries. Of 
this the United States furnished 6,606,999 bushels 





of wheat and 523,883 bushels of corn. A year ago; 
of 5,831,160 bushels of wheat and 4,402,375 bushels 
of corn from four countries, the United States ' 
supplied 2,695,160 bushels of wheat and 3,493,375. 
bushels of corn. | 

——FEastbound shipments of grain from Chicago 
last week were only 1,356,000 bushels, an increase , 
of 65,000 bushels over the previous week and a! 
decrease of 111,000 bushels from the same week | 
last year. Flour shipments were 75,405 barrels, a | 
decrease of 4668 barrels from the previous week | 
and an increase of 31,923 barrels over last year. | 
Provision traffic increased 2463 tons, a gain of 
8913 tons over same time last year. 
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State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Chicago Live Stock... ................... Nov. 30-Dee. 7 
Illinois, Springfield...) Sept. 30-Oct. 5 ! 
Indiana, Indianapolis ___. ___. ....----- Sept. 16-21 
Iowa, Des Moines __..__-.___. -----.------ Aug. 23-31 
Manitoba, Winnipeg ____.... ___. -..__.._.July 29-Aug. 2 
Massachusetts Horticulture._.._....__.._._.._._Oct. 1,2 





Michigan, Pontiac... .___._.. .__.__...__.._.__ Sept. 2-27 
Minnesota, Hamlin.___..______ __- Sept. 2-7 
Nebraska, Lincoln.__________.-__--.--.---.._--.- Sept. 2-6 
New Hampshire, Concord___.____.______- Aug. 27-30 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton...___.____._Sept. 24-28 


New York, Syracuse..__.__..._.__..__: ______._ Sept. 9-14 
North Carolina, Raleigh .__.._. .....--..--..-_- Oct. 21-26 
Nova Scotia, Halifax ._........................Sept. 14-21 
Ohio, Columbus... ---.....--.....---.--.- Aug. 26-Sept. 7 
Oregon, Portland. ____......-....-....-....... Sept. 23-28 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem_._____._-__-_..__.. Sept. 10.13 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia..Nov. 12-16 


Philadelphia Live Stock... ....................Oct. 819 
St. Louis, St. Louis__...... .- 2.22... -__. -....... Oct.7-12 
South Carolina, Columbia_________._. .._.. Oct.28-Nevw. 1 


South Carolina Interstate, Charleston ..Dec. 1-Juue 5 


South Dakota, Yankton ___........ .----__--- Sept. 9-13 
Texas, Dallas _.....___....__._...___.... Sept. 28-Oct. 13 
Texas International, San Antonio___.________Oct. 19-30 


Toronto Industrial____. - ..---.---Aug. 26-Sept. 7 
Vermont, Rutland _--.-.------.._---__- Sept. 3-5 
Vermont, Concord ____.._----.---------- alteas Aug. 27-30 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee___._____.....-..--.--__- Sept. 9-13 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury_....___ Sept. 24-26 
Barnstable, Barnstable___..... ___....____.._.. Aug. 27-29 
Berkshire, Pittsfield. ...___...._._..._._...... Sept. 10-12 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge __.__..____.___Sept. 10, 11 


Bristol, Taunton... __--_-_---.-.----. ----.-- 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont.__.__._____-_-. 
Essex, Peabody .............-...-.-. 
Franklin, Greenfield. ______- 


.. Sept. 24-27 
Sept. 12, 13 


Hampden East, Palmer__. .......-.-.-Sept. 17-18 
Hampshire, Amherst........_-.__._._._._._...Sept. 24-25 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton.__.___- Oct. 2-3 


Highland, Middlefield _..____.___.__. ._..__.... Sept. 4,5 
Hillside, Cummington __- ....---.-. Sept. 24, 25 
Hingham, Hingham 


Hoosac Valley, North Adams._____--__-______- Sept.2-4 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___....._.-._- Sept. 25-27 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro. ____._Sept. 10-12 
Marshfield. Marshfield _-....---_-....-----..- Sept. 18-20 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury __..___-.- Sept. 17, 18 
Middlesex North, Lowell __.. _____....__._._ Sept. 12-14 
Middlesex South, Framingham. __-__--.-._- Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket, Nantucket _.. _..._. ___.__.. _.. Aug. 28,29 
Oxford, Oxford __ ee ...... Sept. 5,6 
Plymouth, Bridgewater _- _. Sept. 11-16 
Spencer, Spencer __.. ....__- ...- Sept. 19, .0 
Union, Blandford ______. -..-_---___-. __ Sept. 11-13 
Weymouth, South Weymouth __ Sept. 26-28 
Worcester, Worcester . _..Sept. 3-5 
Worcester East, Clinton. __- _.Sept. 11-13 
Worcester Northwest, Athol. .__. Sept- 2, 3 


.. Sept. 12, 13 
_Sept. 26, 27 


Worcester South, Sturbridge._.. __. 
Worcester West Barre ..._._-.__.---- 
MAINE. 
Androscoggin, Livermore Falls__--.---.--. ... Aug. 27-29 
ie aGnievins cole micas Sept. 4-6 
Aroostook, North, Presque Isle___.._-.-_--.- Sept. 10-12 
Bristol, Bristol Mills _..___..........---..-...Sept. 24-2 
Cumberland Farmers’, West Cumberland __ Sept. 24, 25 
Cumberland, Gorham __-_ .....-_.--.--------.--Sept. 17-19 
Cumberland, Northern, Harrison._.._.--.-.....Oct. 8,9 
Durham, Durham__.___....-..---.---------.-- Sept. 25, 26 


Eastern, Bangor... .--. --.-.-- __.. Aug. 27-30 
Franklin, Farmington ...... _....-.. ...-.... .Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, North, Phillips ...............---.-- Sept. 10-12 
Gray Park, Gray Corner._. _.. Aug. 27-29 
Kennebec, Readfield _............ --- Sept. 24-26 
Kennebec, South, South Windsor Sept. 17-19 
Lake View Park. East Sebago..-_-. .. Sept. 


Lincoln, Damariscotta --.-..--..------------ Oct. 1-3 





Madawaska, Madawaska...- ._.. ..............-Oct. 
New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester... ._.. .... Sept. 18-19 
Ossipee Valley, Cornish........_.-- ..-Aug. 20-22 
Oxford, South Paris Se aa ...Sept. 17-19 
Oxford West, Fryeburg. --- .-Sept. 24-26 
Penobscot West, Exeter... Sept. 24-26 
Pittston, East Pittston.-.. ......-....---- . ..-- Sept. 10-12 
Richmond Farmers’, Richmond Corner..-...-.- Sept. 
Sagadanoc, Topsham..-- -------- Meant ae siee tone ct. 8-1 
Shapleigh, Acton Diab Ss sob Sebee Leawsurdaass Oe 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan. ...............Sept. 10-11 
Waldo, Belfast... ---- etigembaars “ _...-- Sept. 3-5 
Waldo North, Unity-._.--..--.-- ipciaseghipacbaissehcibasmadael Oct. 2-3 
Waldo-Penobscot, Monroe __..---.--.--- _...- Sept. 10-12 
Washington, Pembroke.---.-.....---.--.-.--. Sept. 17-19 





Albany, Altamont Aug. 26-2 
Boonville, Boonville _ Sept. 3-6 
Brockport, Brockport Sept. 25-28 
Broome, Whitney’s Puiut Sept. +6 
Cambridge Valley, Cambridge. __ Aug. 27-30 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley Sept. 3-6 
Cayuga, Moravia. w20----------......-Sept. 24-27 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk... ___ , -----.-. Sept. 16-20 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill... = .. Sept. 23-26 
Cortland, Cortland______ Sept. +6 
Delaware, Delhi... -- Sept. 5-7 
Delaware Valley, Walton____ ...Sept. 2-5 
Dryden, Dryden______ Z ; Sept. 17-20 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie._.______ .. Sept. 24-27 
Erie, Hamburg.._....... _ - ----.-.-.Sept. 9-12 
Essex, Westport... _....--.- ---.- Sept. 3-6 
Franklinville, Franklinville === Aug. 27-30 
Fulton, Johnstown... 5 Sept. 2-5 
G , Batavia ___ pened .. Sept. 16-19 
Gorham, Reed Corners __- Oct. 3-5 
Jefferson, Watertown __ _Sept. 2-6 
Lewis, Lowville _- Sept. 17-20 
Morris, Morris Oct. 1-3 
Nassau, Nassau Sept. 10-13 
Niagara, Lockport -.- Sept. 24-26 
Oneida, Rome__- P Sept. 24-26 
Oneonta,Oneonta 5. — Sept. 16-19 
Ontario, Canandaigua ____ ..- Sept. 17-19 
Orange, Middletown .. Sept. 17-20 
Orleans. Albion.» — 2 .. Sept. 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego Falls... --.. Sept. 17-20 
Otsego, Cooperstown... ----- Sept. 23-25 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg___ .-Sept. 11-13 
Prattsville, Prattsville ___- Aug. 27-29 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola _- .--.. Sept. 24-28 
Rensselaer, Nassau... = ..Sept. 10-13 
Rockland, Orangeburg....._..___ . Sept. 9-13 
Rockland Industrial, New City... Sept. 3-6 
St. Lawrence, Canton........-- ...Sept. 17-20 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek... .-- Aug. 27-30 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa... ....-- Aug. 26-30 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus... is Sept. 19-21 
Shavertown, Shavertown.... Aug. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry........-- Oct. 1-2 
Suffolk, Riverhead... = Sept. 17-20 
Sullivan, Monticello _...... ___ -o------------ Aug. 27-30 
Tioga, Owego... Sept. 3-5 
T Northern, New: y y : 2 
Tompkine, Htkaca one Valley-----------Sapt. el? 
Ulster, Ellenville =... = - Aug. 27-3 
Union, Trumansburg_____- scare asa csecace a ae Sept. 3-6 
Warren, Warrensburg... ..-- Sept. 17-20 
Washington, Sandy Hill... Sept. 10-13 


Wyoming, Warsaw... ._.----. 2-2... Sept. 24-25 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport. a nctacsemnasetaahe sous sac aos eens Opie 11-80 
Oakland, So., Portsmouth.........-- Sept. —,— 
Washington, West Kingston... Sept. 10-13 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua, Nashua._.............. .-.--. Sept. 2-5 
Rochester, Rochester... _._..___.__.__.._..._ Sept. 10-13 
VERMONT. 

Caledonia, St. Johnsbury... ©. Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, North Sheldon.______. ---. ----.... Sept. 3-5 
Orleans, Barton.__-....... ___________.________ Sept. 10-13 
Windsor, Woodstock... ..-_-_........_.__.... Sept. 4-26 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





ANGORA KITTENS. 

From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 
stock. Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens. 
All the fashionable colors. All about cats for a 
stamp. Address, 

ALNUT RIDGE FARMS CO., 
Bex 2023, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care _of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mase. 





—ite 
i) 
iid state to the various breeds, 

Girections for breediag, 


ie meet succese- 
in America are em- 


there is also given one essa 
culture, from different parts 
untry, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
have proven in each 


Profuscly Ilustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $5.00. 


Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
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simply enclosed their dwellings in a ‘v#éant 











BOSTON, MASS., SEPTEMBEK 7, 1901. 





connected the wires with the battery on his 
carriage, lighted the church, went in and re- 
mained until the end of ‘the service, and 
after the service was, over and the people 
out, he disconnected the wires and went 
home, few people knowing to whom they 
had been indebted for the light which they 





A great week for these who love the 
moon. 
—_-. > oe -- 


The backers of Shamrock II. seem to 
appreciate the value of getting odds. 








Art still has its tragedies, as has been 
shown recently by the fate of sculptor 


Kraus. 
— oso 


The Italian and the mosquito are united 
in the common gbond of being bearers of 
malaria. 

~~ 


Of course there were no stones thrown at 
the recent meeting of the window-glass 


men. 











a> 
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The hay fever microbe is the present 
scientific Blondin. 


.<. > 
=> 








How woallit beif the horses at Revere 
Beach did their Sunday diving gfor their 


own amusement? 
— Si inal 


Harvard’s new buildings are getting 
cleaned up, preparatory to an unusually 
large fall opening. 








-o<><--— 

Chicago is now having a police investiga- 
tion. In all such matters New York still 
seems to set the fashion. 

To vote by machine or not to vote by 
machine is still one of the questions agitat- 
ing the board of election commissioners. 
~~? - 

What is this we hear? Applejack losing 
its old time popularity! What will become 
of leeal color in the once famous apple jack 
communities? 

——_—__o-@o 

‘“* Babies’ says Motherhood, “should not 
be fed on seasoned dishes, salt meats, 
pastry, uncooked vegetables, unripe food, 
wine, and rich cake.” 

-So 

The substitution of slot for unlimited ser- 
vice telephones will bar out a good deal of 
conversation between Brookline apartment 
houses and down-town offices. 
>> -- 

Life-guard Maftit Flaherty is still adding 
to his record at Revere Beach and is now 
into the twenties ; to rescue somebody from 
drowning is almost a daily habit. 

———- > > o- 

Are the laws enacted in some European 
cities against the trailing skirt responsible 
for the prevailing local elevation of that 
portion of feminine garmenture? 

Minister Wu continues to add to the pop- 
ularity of his nation. A cheerful counte- 
nance at the dinner table is wofth any num- 
ber of Boxers at the other end of creation. 

General MacArthur’s remarks ‘since his 
return from the Philippines agree with 
those of many other nren who have known 
the Filipino at {home, even with a gun in 
his hand. 
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When millionaires sail on the same 
steamer records are likely to be broken in 
the smoking-room. This is because it fis 
easier to break a record than it is to break a 
millionaire. 





It is to be hoped. that the failure of 
ecanoeist Murphey to bring the English cup 
to our own Mystic Lake isan omen of the 
failure of Sir Thomas to take the larger 
yachting trophy to his own side of the water. 

The organ and the urchin seems to be a 
profitable venture, and one wonders if the 





had received. ‘. 
— -*<}—.——_—— 

We are likely to have abundance of 
peaches this year. The growing crop ia 
Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey now 
is reported to be large and of very good 
quality. Those received thus far are not 
the best, as later varieties will be larger 
fruit and not hastened to market until as 
nearly fit asthey will bear transportation. 
Hon. J. H. Hale of South Glastonbury, Ct., 
who has just returned from overseeing the 
picking and shipment of seventy-five thou- 
sand bushels from his orchard in Georgia, 
will begin next month to ship his Connect- 
icut crop. He had seven’ hundred 
negroes employed in picking them, down 
there, and expended $22,000 for crates 
and ice in shipping them. Now he expects 
to pick 35,000 baskets from his orchards in 
Glastonbury and 25,000 from his orchards in 
Seymour, which produce their first crop this 
year. From this farm most of the yield will 
go northward to North Adams and points 
on the Naugatuck and Hlousatdhic lines. 
These orchards were started four years‘ago, 
and he calculates that the crop this year 
will nearly repay his investment in the 100 
acres that he has there. He estimates the 
entire crop in Connecticut at 3,000,000 bas- 
kets. Not many of them will reach Boston, 
but lessening the demand elsewhere may 
result in lower prices here. 
_~- >> 

The Hessian Fly. 

Bulletin 194, issued by Cornell University 
at Ithaca, N. Y., tells of the ravages of the 
Hessian fly in that State this year. As the 
average production of wheat in New York 
for the past five years has been over 7,000,- 
000 bushels a year, with a value of more 
than $5,700,000, it estimates the loss by the 
tly this year at more than half the normal 
crop, or a money value of nearly $3,000,000. 
They have found a few larva inthe uni- 
versity wheat fields each year for the past 
ten years, but not enough todo much harm. 
Last year they learned that the insects had 
multiplied to an alarming extent in some 
localities, and they advised sowing varieties 
that showed greatest resistance, and to sow 
not earlier than Sept. 20, or later than Oct 1, 
but the late summer and early fall were so 
dry that wheat sown as late as Oct. 1 was 
infested. 

Three fields near the university fields 
were badly infested, and the yield on them 
was estimated from a total failure on the 
poorer portions to eight bushels on better 
soils. The yield on university fields, sown 
Sept. 18 and harvested July 18, experimental 
plot 2.3 tons straw, 38.3 bushels of wheat per 
acre on Dawson’s Golden Chaff; Jones’ 
Square Head 1.9 tons straw, 28.8 bushels 
wheat ; Early Genessee Giant 14 tons straw, 
20 bushels of wheat; Poole 28.1 bushels 
wheat; Harvest Queen 224 bushels wheat; 
Gold Coin 27.3 bushels wheat; all these 14 
tons of straw per acre. A large field of 
Gold Coin was estimated at thirty to thirty- 
five bushels per acre. 

Arrangements were made with a number 
of farmers to test several varieties. In 
nearly all cases, which were nine in four 
counties, the Dawson yielded a good crop, 
and resisted the fly almost entirely. Where 
soil and conditions were favorable Gold 
Coin and Red Rover made fair to good crops, 
Genesee Giant, Turkish Red and Clawson 
Longberry with some others selected by the 
farmers were almost a total failure. 

In places visited by the station repre- 
sentative five other varieties seemed to re- 
sist the fly, No. 8, Prosperity and Democrat, 
Red Russian and White Chaff Mediterra- 
nean. Many farmers are mowing their 





eombination is accidental or arranged in \ wheat, as the straw, timothy and clover is 


advanee. At all events it adds life to 
Tremont street in the early evening. 


> 
<> 


New York has more women than men 
according to the latest census bulletin, but 
the fact will not prevent New York humor- 
ists from continuing to point their fountain 
pens at the preponderance of the fair sex in 
Boston. Pao 


A woman in New York State has won a 
case against another woman who had slan- 
dered her, If petty gossip were effected 
by the precedent the world would be much 
improved, even if conversation languished 
at the summer hotels. ; 

What is perhaps the worst floral barbarity 
ever perpetuated in this city seems likely to 
stay in the Public Gardens during the rest of 
the summer; and all that it needs is a single 
word to transform it into a once very 
familiar soap advertisement. 











<> 


The rector of Shakspere’s Church at 
Stratford-on-Avon is reported to have pub- 
licly scorned American coppers. Perhaps 
this is another example of cohesion between 
mutual interests and an effort to discour- 
age the use of any American change smaller 
than a quarter. 








_It is reported that an American girl 1s 
teaching Madame Bernhardt English pre- 
paratory to the much discussed Bernhardct- 
Adams production of ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 
As the performance is undoubtedly intended 
for American audiences, the more Ameri- 
can the instruction the better. 

->-. ——- 

It is reported that London newspaper men 
are greatly agitated over a recent decision 
of a lealing paper to have its reporters cover 
their assigments in frock coats and tall hats 
wherever such garb is customary. Never- 
theless, there is much to be said in favor of 
the scheme. The reporter ought to act like 
a gentleman and be received as such, and in 
London the frock coat is as much a matter 
of course as the sack coat on State street. 


»— 
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The weather bureau men are in conven- 
tion. ‘‘ Meteorology in the Publie Schools ”’ 
seems an absurd subject for the Boston 
delegate, however, when one realizes all the 
possibilities of interest in an exact study of 
the east wind—much more popular at pres- 
ent, by the way, than it will be.a few 
months. from now when the fickle public 
has forgotten its dog-day beneficence. 

a ae 

And now comes the rumor of“a union of 
saleswomen, with the purpose of raising, 
wages not only for themselves, but for the 
salesmen at the same time, and thus encour- 
aging matrimony. The project does not look 
toward success Unless the union succeeds 
in both objects the combined resources of the 
proposed salesfamily would make "genera 














the head of it, and that is not, generally 
speaking, an encouragement to matrimon al 


venturing. 7 ‘ 


The automobile is showing its value in a’ 
new form. Mr. F.C. Beach, the editor of 
the Scientific American, took his family to 





worth more. 

They reach the following conclusions: 

1. That wheat raising need not be aban- 
doned, but the number of acres should be 
reduced until by reason of such reduction 
every acre sowed will be raised) under 
superior conditions. 

2. That the soil must be so well fitted and 
so fertile that a strong, healthy growth will 
be secured in the fall, though the sowing of 
the seed be delayed ten to fifteen days beyond 
the usual time. Such preparation of the 
soil will also help the wheat to recover from 
any winter injury. 

3. That the Hessian fly injures the wheat 
more on dryish and poor land than on moist 
but well-drained, rich soils. 

4. That thick seeding and vigorous growth 
tend to ward off the fly. 

5. That the resisting power of varieties 
varies greatly. Those with large, coarse, 
strong straw are less liable to injury than 
weak-strawed and slow-growing varieties. 

6. That there were at least six varieties 
grown in the State this season that were not 
appreciably affected by the fly, though nu- 
merous other varieties in the same neighbor- 
hocds were much injured. Of these only 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff has been tested at the 
station, and this has been found to be a 
superior wheat for general culture. The 
other resistant varieties are Prosperity, No. 
8, Democrat, Red Russian and White Chaff 
Mediterranean. 

7. That farmers in this State cannot be in- 
duced to cut and burn stubbles with a view 
of destroying the insect, since the practice 
of seeding to grass and clover is almost uni- 
versal, and burning the stubble, if possible 
to do so, would destroy the young meadow 
plants. Work is too pressing also in mid- 
summer to justify destroying the volunteer 
wheat that comes from the harvest scatter- 
ings. Much may be done, however, by 
sowing early in August one or more 
strips on the side or sides of the 
field. The plants on these strips come on 
early and form ideal conditions for the 
laying of the eggs of the fly. Later, after 
the remainder of the field has been sowed, 
the strips are plowed deeply (using a skim 
or jointer attachment to the plow) fitted and 
sowed. This preventive measure is about 
the only one which is worth considering in 
addition to the late sowing of hardy varie- 
ties on well-fitted, naturally fertile soil, or 
soil made fertile by ‘the liberal application 
of farm manures and commercial fertilizers. 

Much stress should be laid on the proper 
fitting of the land. for wheat. Plowing 
should be done early—at least six weeks 
before sowing—to giye abundant time for 
repeated working of the soil, in order to re- 
compact the sub-surface soil and secure a 
fine but low seed bed in: which there 
has been developed by thé tillage and the 
action of the atmosphere ‘an abun- 
dance. of readily available plant food. 
Manures and-fertilizers should be kept near 
‘the surface, and the young roots encouraged 
to sp out in the surface, soil, thus avoid- 
ing much of the damage by heaving in win- 
ter, and leaving the deeper soil for a fresh 
pasturage for the plants during the follow- 
ing spring and summer. 

The Hessian fly was first seen in this 





church at Stratford, Ct., last Sunday even- 
ingin his, and finding that the electric 


country soon after the Hessian troops 


lights were not in running order, quietly ' landed on Staten and Long Islands in 1776, 


and were generally supposed to have 
introduced in straw brought by them. It 


wheat-growing sections in 1825. More or 
less damage has been done by them every 
year for more than a century, but the worst 
fly years have been those of 1799, 1817, 1844, | 
1845, 1846 and 1877. The loss in western 
New York in 1846 was estimated at not less 

than 500,000 bushels. A period of unusual 
destructiveness began in 1899, and has 
caused in 1901 a greater loss than was eve 

before known by New York wheat growers.r 
In$some sections it is at best 70 to 80 per 
cent. of the whole crop, and to say that it 
averages 50 per cent. is a conservative esti- 

mate. : 

The fly scarcely needs to be described to 
wheat growers, but as it also works in 
barley and rye, we append their description 
of it. It resembles quite closely a small 
mosquito, being about one-eighth of an inch 
long, dask colored ‘and with two wings. 
There are two breeds a year in New York, 
one working on winter wheat in the fall, 
and the next on same plants in the spring, 
each passing through the four stages of egg, 
maggot, pupa and the winged form or perfect 
fly. The eggs are of a pale red, usually laid 
in regular rows of three to five or more on the 
upper surface of the leaves of the wheat, or in 
the spring sometimes thrust beneath the 
sheath of the leaf on the lower joints. One 
female may lay from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty eggs. 

In from three to five days the eggs hatch, 
and the little greenish-white maggots crawl 
down the leaf to the base of the sheath, be- 
tween the sheath and stem, bedding them- 
selves in the latter, causing an enlargement 
there. The fall maggots work down the 
stalk at or below the surface of the soil. 
The spring brood work just above the first 
or second joint of the stalk usually, but 
sometimes nearer the ground. They feed 
about twenty days before they pupate, or 
enter what is called the ‘flaxseed ’’ stage, 
as they then much resemble those seeds. 
The fall brood passes the winter in this 
form, and the spring brood remains in the 
stubble until midsummer, or later under 
certain weather conditions, as they did in 
1900. 

The fly usually comes out in May, and the 

fall brood in last days of August or Septem- 
ber. The fall fly is more inclined to migrate 
to other fields than those which come out in 
the spring. With favorable winds they may 
go considerable distances. 
e Luckily, there is a natural enemy in a 
parasite, wasp-like flies, which deposit their 
eggs in the bodies of the maggots and the 
‘“* tlaxseeds.’’? They often succeed in destroy- 
ing nine-tenths of the brood, which accounts 
for the flies being so abundant one year and 
almost none the next season. 

The first indication of the presence of the 
Hesisan fly is adarker green color of the 
leaves, and a tendency to stool out more 
freely. The leaves are also broader, but the 
central stalk is missing, having been killed 
by the maggot. Later on the plants turn 
yellowish brown and die wholly or in part. 
The spring brood attack the stems from the 
tillers that have escaped the fall insects, 
weakening them so that they usually fall be- 
fore the grain ripens. 

The insects are much affected by weather 
conditions, mild weather in October and 
November and a wet spring being favorable 
to them, while dry, hot summers cause the 
death of the early hatches, and a rainless 
August may retard the coming out of the 
fly, so that even the precaution of late sowing 
may fail to save the wheat from their at- 
tack. 

Usually sowing after Sept. 25 in New 
York lets them get away before the wheat 
is large enough for them to work upon. 
Sowing narrow strips of wheat early for 
them to deposit their eggs on; say in August 
or about Sept. 1, and plowing these strips 
under when about four weeks old, or soon 
after the main crop is sown, may destroy 
nearly all the fall brood. If all. the wheat 
growers in a section would adopt these 
methods, and sow as late as possible in 
good soil on a well-prepared seed bed, the 
loss from the Hessian tly would be greatly 
reduced. 

If the fly comes on in the spring in great 
numbers there seems no remedy but to 
plow up the entire field or cut it for fodder, 
as the use of insecticides would be imprac- 
tical, and it is doubtful if they would kill 
the insect in any stage of development. 


»— 
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The Metropolis of New England. 


BY WILLIAM DURBAN, B. A. 
[Being No. 4 in a series of »apers published in 
London.} 

Some ardent American admirers of Eng- 
land, who are far more numerous in the 
United States than is generally admitted, 
are by their compatriots styled Anglophiles, 
or Anglomaniacs. But it is not only these 
who are apt to point with great pride to 
Boston as the ‘‘ most English ” of all Ameri- 
can cities. This does not mean that there 
is anything at all British about the Bostoni- 
ans. They are far more genuinely American 
than the New Yorkers. It simply signifies 
that Boston is, because of its greater age, nec- 
essarily more similar in structure and aspect 
to a European town than it would have been 
had it sprung up during the later period of 
American history. It is built in the old ; 
style, and’thus only in its newer portions 
partakes of the modern rectilinear geom- 
etry of streets and avenues. 

Boston is a city of which any nation 
might boast; and it is dear to the American 
heart because it is closely associated, as is 
Philadelphia, with the stirring passages of 
history involved in the making of the 
greatest nation on earth. The “City of the 
Puritans ”’ will ever be regarded with vener- 
ation by Englishmen of the religious type 
as representative of the noblest traditions 
of both nations. Moreover, Boston justly 

laims to be the intellectual centre of the 
Great Republic. The oldest and best pub- 
lishing houses are located there, and dotted 
about the State of Massachusetts, within 
short distances, are the spots where dwelt 
Lowell, Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Longfellow, Thoreau, Wendell:Phillips, Hale, 
Freeman Clarke, Agassiz, Julia Ward 
Howe, Hawthorne, Ticknor, Fields , Mar- 
garet Fuller and Whipple. The literary 
lions of the golden age of American liter- 





had probably reached most of New York's ' cities which have sprung up with the speed 





ature nearly all dwelt round about Boston. 
Bayard Taylor alone would have sufficed to 
make Boston intellectually famous, but he 
was a generation ago only one of the stars 
of a brilliant galaxy. } 

Thus with regard to whatever is historic, 
quaint, artistic and literary, Boston is cer- 
tianly the most interesting of all Transat- 
lantic cities to visit and revisit. Even as 
structurally regarded, it is not tobe dis- 
paraged when compared with New York, 
Chicago or Washington, excepting in con- 
sideration of mere magnitude. It isnot a 
booming commercial congeries of docks, 
warehouses and sky scrapers, and therefore 
lacks the phenomenal guise presented by 
typical Yankee. towns. But for beauty 
of architecture and attractiveness to the 





‘pedestrian, the shopper and the social 
ubserver, Boston’s Washington street, Tre- 
mont street and Water place will compete 


with any thoroughfares in the world, . 
Although Boston is not one of the gigantic 


of the mushroom, and yet have the 
solidity of the oak, it is no mere village. In 
‘America a mere diminutive hamlet is con- 
stantly termed a “city.” The reason is that 
every little new village knows that it is 
potentially a city. Nobody can ever tell 
whereunto a few log huts may develop 
in that wonderful land of progress. Boston 
is in the old nucleus (founded by our 
Puritan exiles), an odd, picturesque, un- 
speakably fascinating picture to every 
American who has never seen any of the 
ancient places in the old world of Eu- 
rope. But it has long since burst the old 
boundary lines. The “Hub of the Uni- 
verse,”’ as the Bostonians proudly de- 
light to call their home, is now a fine 
and imposing city, reaching far out into the 
country districts. Many of the old, twisted, 
tangled streets have disappeared; out 
enough of these yet remain to make of Bos- 
ton the most curious and interesting land- 
mark in the States, if we except such singu- 
lar survivals as Salem, Nantucket, New- 
port, and some of the famous old Virginian 
relics.of the Virginian Elizabethan times 
round Charlotteville. 

A great part of oldBoston was demolished 
by the.terrible conflagration of 1872, and its 
place has been taken in the down-town sec- 
tion by a wealth of magnificent street archi- 
tecture. In Back Bay and the suburbs are 
costly residences, many of them in the ele- 
gant detached style which allows such an 
attractive display of roomy lawn and abound- 
ing foliage. Well may Boston claim the pre- 
eminence, amongst the cities of the new 
world, for its countless refined homes; its 
artistic adornments, both public and pri- 
vate; the cleanliness and good order of its 
streets ; and its splendid social institutions, 
especially the finest Public Library in the 
whole world. 

Boston has a history which its citizens 
delight to chronicle. Its settlement dates 
back as far as 1650. Ten years after the 
memorable landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
from the ‘‘ Maytlower’’ at Plymouth Rock, 
Winthrop and his associates moved across 
from Charlestown, which now forms a sub- 
urb of Boston. The old beacon which gives 
the name to Beacon Hill was erected in 1634 
to alarm the people in case of invasion. The 
first newspaper in America was issued in 
Boston. It was the Boston Néws Letter, 
beginning on April 24, 1704. In 1706 Benja- 
min Franklin was born in a humble house 
which stood in Milk street. In 1765 the 
Sons of Liberty organized themselves under 
the “Tree of Liberty,’’ which stood near 
what is now the corner of Washington and 
Essex streets. The Boston ladies formed 
themselves into an anti-tea-drinking soci- 
ety about 1770. 

The memorable ‘‘Tea Party” occurred 
Dec. 16, 1773. A number of citizens dis- 
guised as Indians boarded several Eng- 
lish ships lying at the wharf, and emptied 
342 chests of the obnoxious tea into the har- 
bor. The following year the harbor was 
entirely closed as a port of entry; and in 
1775 began the struggle for independence, in 
which Boston and its vicinity took such an 
indomitable share. That struggle ended in 
a way which even the most patriotic of 
Englishmen do not now regret. 

The famous spot called Boston Common is 
in reality a lovely little park in the very 
heart of the city. It affords that delicious 
shade, the gratefulness of which is only 
known to those who have learned what 
American summer heat means. Boston 
Common used to be, till 1830, the pasture 
ground ot Boston. The famous Public Gar- 
den of Boston contains one of the most ad- 
mired marble statues of the whole world of 
art, known as ‘‘ The Maid of the Mist.’”’ By 
far the most striking memorial of Boston is 
the Bunker’s. Hill Monument at Charles- 
town. The Battle of Bunker’s Hill took 
place here just outside the old city, June 17, 
1775. The grand obelisk is 221 feet high, 
thirty feet square at the base and fifteen 
feet at the summit. 

One of the most cherished of Boston 
archeological curiosities is the old State 
House, constructed in 1747, and recently re- 
stored to its original form. From the cen- 
tral window, July 18, 1776, was proclaimed 
the Declaration of Independence. One of 
the most famous streets in all America is 
Tremont street. This is a sort of Holy 
Land. It contains the Old Granary Burial 
Ground, Tremont House, Park-street 
Church and the fine Baptist sanctuary 
known as Tremont Temple, where Dr. 
Lorimer ministers to one of the great- 
est of American congregations. Boston 
is the headquarters of American  spir- 
itual intellectualism. It may also be 
reckoned the head centre of philanthropy. 
One of the most impressively beautiful 
pecimens of statuary is the Boston memos 
rial to William Lloyd Garrison, the cele- 
brated Emancipationist. His statue stands 
in Commonwealth avenue. Under the life- 
sized white marble figure, seated in a chair, 
is a massive granite block, on which is chis- 
eled the inscription, ‘‘My country ’s the 
world, my countrymen all mankind.” 

The situation of Boston is marvelous. It 
stands in the innermost point of a vast con- 
cave stretch of the New England coast. On 
that romantic shore are set many of the 
most famous historic towns of which Amer- 
icans can write. Many manufacturing and 
commercial centres stud the same reaches 
of the Massachusetts coast line. Lynn, 
Salem, Chelsea, Nahant, Pemberton, Co- 
hasset, call up memories of the past. 
Some of these places teem with new 
life today. In the wonderful and beau- 
tiful ‘hinterland’? of Boston are Ja- 
maica Plains, Cambridge, Lowell, Au. 
burn, Concord and Harvard. All these 
names are unspeakably precious to the true 
American soul. They are equally suggest- 
ive of the progress of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. 

The home life of the Bostonians is typical 
of the elegance and comfort which are 
blended in American cities. Many of the 
ordinary domestic details are entirely differ- 
ent from those to which we are accustomed 
in England. For instance, the Americans 
usually dislike to see paper. lining on the 
walls of their rooms. They like the plain 
timber, but it is often beautifully panelled 
and corniced and carved. Again, they in- 
tensely dislike the fashion of hinged doors. 
In nearly all good new houses: all the 
doors in the whole establishment are 
let into the walls, rolling backwards 
and forwards on hidden castors. This 
is a beautifully convenient expedient. The 
American housekeeper delights in every 
kind of overhanging balcony, and in at- 
tachments exactly like the South African 
**stoep,”’ which is a raised platform running 
all along each side of the house in many 
cases, but at any rate on the sides fronting 
the different parts of the garden. But I 


should have remarked that our word “ gar- | 


den ”’ is never used by Americans except to 
denote what we term a vegetable garden. 
What we calla flower garden is universally 
styled a ‘‘ yard,’’ on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This implies something histori- 
cally significant. The early settlers had no 
time for the cultivation of flowers, and 





of ground by rough rails. 
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The action of Mr. C.D. Borden of Fall 
River, in refusing to join with other mill 
owners to cut down wages of the opera- 
tives, and even granting an increase in his 
own mills; and his purchase of the surplus 
stock of print cloths held by the other 
mills at the market price or even at a 
fraction higher, put an end to what might 
have beena longand severe struggle be- 
tween capital and labor in that city, which 
might have been extended to others later 
on. This is not the first or the second 
time that he has done the same act of,purchas- 
ing allthe surplus stock that had accumu- 
lated and was being used as an excuse for 
reducing the hours of employment or the 
wages of the operatives. He says it has 
been a matter of business with him, and that 
he has found his profit in these trans- 
actions, but the fact remains that by such 
action he has kept manylat work at living 
wages instead of suffering the privation 
that so often follow the strike. And by a 
different course he might have accumulated 
wealth enough to build public buildings or 
endow public libraries and colleges, and 
had the grateful people erecting monuments 
to his memory as they looked at them, and 
forget that this price had been wrested 
from the honest earnings of the poor work- 
ing class. When there are monuments to 
be built, we hope the mill operatives will 
not forget their debt to Mr. C. D. Borden. 


2~> 


General discussion of! the end} toward 
which an ideal school system should point 
its endeavors is the first stepjtoward such a 
system, as well as good evidence that the 
present programme of education is not all 
that it should be. The public school is the 
most important factor in making the future 
of the country, and no effort should be spared 
in sifting all theories and putting the best 
in operation, even if it changes the present 
system from top to bottom. The ideal sys- 
tem will have no place for wasted energy in 
the accumulation of patches of learning that 
neither unite to make a complete garment 
nor influence the scholar to seek for more 
material on his own account ofzlike texture 
with the patch. 
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The Public Library is approaching a 
semi-centennial with a comfortable space of 
time intervening for all good Bostonians to 
tabulate and ponder over the many reasons 
which they have to be proud of its Such a 
process of thought ought to result in many 
quarters in a financial support that would 
start the institution in its second half cen- 
tury with a greatly increased power to 
work out its ideals of usefulness. 

Strike or no strike, a contract is worth 
more than the paper it is written on, and 
the sympathy that leads one labor organiza- 
tion to break its contracts: in order to en- 
courage another, already on strike, costs the 
entire body a more than equivalent amount 
of sympathy from the general public. 
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One of the best signs of the growing im- 
portance of practical «estheticism in modern 
life is the reorganization of the Lowell 
School of Design and its coming start upon 
a regular three years course, with the pur- 
pose of graduating thoroughly equipped 
designers. 
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The General-Purpose Cow. 


Thehabit of speaking of the general-pur- 
pose cow sometimes leads people into class- 
ing with this animal the no-purpose cow. 
The latter animal is in evidence on a great 
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many farms, and it has done more toward in- 
juring dairy and the cattle business than any- | 
thing else. Theno-purposeis much like the 

mongrel dog or the barnyard fowl. Neither | 
has any particular breed. possibilities or | 
capabilities. They exist because they are | 
the products of a lazy, careless system. | 
They do not help their owner much, but ' 
tend to discourage him with his life. | 

The no-purpose cow is the product of in-! 
different systems of farming, and it is an! 
animal which is neither good for milk nor. 
beef. She is usually a good feeder, an ex- | 
cellent feeder, in fact, but not much of a! 
producer. It is astonishing sometimes to | 
know where the food goes what she eats, | 
for it is converted neither into fat, flesh nor 
milk. It must make bone, muscle or sinew, 
for the flesh of the animal is generally 
tough enough when eaten. 

Now, the general no-purpose cow is a, 
cross or type intermediate between the beef. 
and dairy type. This animal, strictly speak- | 
ing, is the product of careful and good ; 
breeding, and is not the outcome of chance 
or accident. She has been bred for a dual | 
purpose, and if she comes up to anticipa 
tions she is a good milker and a good beef- | 
producer. While not as good as the best. 
beef animals or the finest dairy cows in pro- 
ducing flesh or milk, she nevertheless pos- | 
sesses the ability to partake of each to a 
considerable degree. She is eminently ! 
adapted to the general farmer who wishes | 
milk, and later a fat cow for the shambles, ' 
with calves which will produce good veal 
in ashort time from birth. It may not be 
generally known, but it is more difficult to 
raise such an animal than a typical beef or 
dairy cow. The danger, however, comes in 
with the no-purpose cow. In trying to se- 
cure agood general-purpose animal we 
may stumble upon the former. This should 
be avoided in every possible way, for the 
investment would prove as unsatisfactory 
as any possibly could on the farm.—E. P. 
Smith, Ohio. 


| 


<-> o 
Northern New York Notes. | 


Our hot, dry weather of July 10-27, during 
which time an immense quantity of hay was 
harvested in fine condition, was followed by: 
a spell of warm, wet weather which retarded 
late haying and early harvesting. Oats 
ripened off too fast by the dry weather, and 
then damaged by wet weather in harvesting, 
many nice fields laying a full week or more 
after cutting before getting enough sun- 
shine to cure them. 

Potatoes and corn were late all through 
the early part of the season, but the warm, 
wet weather is pushing them rapidly for- 
ward, and late potatoes bid fair to be a good 
crop if rust or blight do not attack them. 
Early potatoes did not amount to much, 
Apples are almost a failure. Pastures 
have been revived by late favorable weather 
and fall feed is excellent, so we are getting 
quite a good tlow of milk. 

I. L. SHELDON. 

Ellenburg Depot, Clinton Co., N. Y. Aug. 26. 


> 
> 


Krinklewood (2.19}), one of the new per- 
formers for Kremlin (2.072), was bred by 
J. R. Farnum of Waltham, Mass., who 
owned the game race stallion Common- 
wealth (2.22). 


| L.J. Cote of Berlin, N. H.,is so well pleased 
with the Jerseys that he purchased from Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass., last spring, that he has 
made a. second purchase of two cows. Both 
these cows are bred, and they and their Calves, if 
helfers, should nick well with the promising bull 
Mr. Cote secured in his previous purchase. 











| and of best breeding obtainable. 


' yearlings and sucklings, chiefly fillies. 


Over 400 different concerns. 


Remember the time and place: 


Cincinnati, O., November 18-23, 1901. 





BROWN HALS 
FOR SALE. 


A two-year-old and a three-year-old stallion a: 
four-year-old mare by Brown Hal. Fine indi idua 
All three a 
speedy. Alsoa five-year-old, lg-hand trotting ma 
by McEwen (2.183). Can show a 2.20 gait now. A 
Address 
GEORGE CAMPBELL BROWN. 

Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, Tenn 













for free catalog. Address 
4 SCHMEDLEN. Coldwater. Mich 


SADDLE HORSE: 


of both classes 


FOR SALE 


Viz. the walk, trot 
canter, and the Keu 
gaited horse. 


GEO. L. CLARK 
222 E.Main St., Meride: 


CURES 
AFTER ALL OTHER TREATMENTS FAIL 
WRITE , 
S. W. MACKEY, 
Foot Specialist, 
BALTIMORE, 
MD. 












Pat. No. 652, 7% : 





Pat. No 426,83). 


Worthley’s “Slow Feed” 25 Po: 
OAT MANGER, 7 


$1.75 EACH. 
«010,000 SOLD.... 


_ Patented Sept. §, 1891. 
Broad Gauge iro, stall Works. 63 Elm St., Bos 








Ernest Caycault of Beatrice, Neb. in orderit 
tle of 


Reka Homeopathic Veterinary Stimula 


Says: “I would not be without your remed) if 
ble to procure same.” Cures ‘Thamps, 9: 
Breat ing, Heart Failure, Roarin:. 
Large bottle sent ate on receipt 
“Checks not accepted Send Ze sta 
valuble booklet. 
; REIFERT, KIMMEY « (©: 
Chemists and Druggists, Syracus«. \- ~ 


*y us.” 


Combination Saddle and Driving Mare 
FOR SALE. 


Golden Sorrel Mare, full mane and tail, 7 )°" 
950 pounds, sound and fearless, great courage 
disposition. Beautiful single foot and lope, #!! 
driver in harness. This mare has great s')‘ 
action, and at the price, $275, is a prize. 

Cc. E. SEYMOUR, 


67 Market St., Springfield, Wi- 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


RIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 4, 1901, 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
sweek..2217 582112025, 996 1510 
i week. .2651 7820 125 23,845 1626 
Prices on Northern Cattle. 

» er—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
». tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
‘lity, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25- 

i quality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
a 7.73; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 

Western steers, 4} @6}c. 

ws AND YounGc CALvEs—Fair quality, 
)0 a 38.00; extra, $30.00@38.00; fancy milch 
\s, 850,00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
~porES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year; 
s, 310420; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
s, SRa Ww, 

surep—Per pound, live weight, 2)@3c; extra, 

sje; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
- lambs, 3$.@5}c. 

vr Hogs—Per pound, 6§a@6ic, live weight; 
tes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 
ssed hogs, S@8ke. 
\ EAL CALVES—3$ @6}fe P tb. 
‘lipES—Brighton—6}.@7e p th; country lots, 6 





\LP SKINS—75¢@1.50; dairy skins, 40.@60c. 
r\_LLow—Brighton, 4@5e p th; country lots, 2@ 


AMB SKINS—25@30¢, 
SHEARLINGS—Wa@lie, 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
itertown.. 938 4803 4,186 820 355 
ehton ....1279 11S 21,810 690 120 


Cattle. Sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
BM Ricker 6 


vias P Gleason 25 
at Bri ton. rleas 25 
\ Berry ” 35 W A Farnham 10 
bby Bros. 300=« 100 ~F S Atwood r 
ompson & At Brighton. 
Hanson 17 250 JS Henry 22 1 
| olt & Son 30 
Cet Canada. 


Harris®& Fel- 
ows 24 40 
» E Chapman 6 


At Watertown. 
J A Hathaway 293 
J Gould 100 


Dt, Lougee ‘ 
I it Kove 2 At Brighton. 
HN Gould 5 A C Foss : 168 
\ » Kilby 4 N Chamberlain 460 
»>w Hampshire. New Yerk. 

vet Brighton. _ _ At Brighton. 
\C¢ Foss 5 G N Smith 20 
1arNED™MA€A Weel 

Co Massachusetts. 
, F Jones & Co 19 At Watertown. 
GS Peavey 42 J S Henry 2 6&4 
P Shay 12 9 WA Bardwell 11 
F Cotton 5 OH Forbush 12 
George Heath 45 At Brighton. 
Ed Sargent 2 © JS Henry 46 
«A Eastman 4 H A Gilmore 10 

At Watertown. Scattering 

linker & Foss 130 J P Day 22 
R Conner 2 x ae 
Breck & Wood 20 Western. 
WF Wallace 683 75 At Brighton. 


SS Learned — 80 
Vermont. Sturtevanté& 

At Watertown. Haley Ries. 
\ Williamson 10 Morris Beef Co 714 
Fred Savage 19 25 A Davis 40 
HN Jenne 2 AtNED™ & Weol 
\ H Woodward 6 Ce. 3 
AarNED™MA& Weel NEDMS Wool, si 

Y Co 32. 425 
WA Ricker 2 150 At Watertown. 
Flanders & Mol- J A Hathaway 162 

loy = 25 
. * 


Expert Trafiic. 


The shipments of the week were less than the | 


average, only amounting to 1930 head of cattle 
and 20 horses; no sheep sent over. The English 
market on cattle is booming, and sold higher by 
Leon best grade,’ reaching 13c, d. w., down to 
llic; sales were easy at the advance, owing to 


light supply. The outlook good for the coming 
week. 

Shipments and Destinations—On steamer Win- 
fredian, for Liverpoo!, 722 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
) horses by E. Snow. On steamer Virginian, for 


London, 240 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 238 
do. by Swift & Co. On steamer Sagamore, for 
Liverpool, 251 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 87 
State and 205 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 
100 do. Canada eattle by J. Gould. 
Horse Business. 

The past week was not very busy on account 
of light supply, but whatever came to hand 
found easy disposals. Prices remain firm, and 
the general tone healthy. At Myer, Abrams & 
(os stable, arrival of 4 carloads of Western, 
largely for light and heavy purposes at prices 
ranging mostly at $1500 200, nice heavy draft $250; 
sold a number of nearby horses at $30@150. AtL. 
H. Brockway’s sales stable a light run, selling 
about 60 head; Western horses at 8100a@200. At 
\. W. Davis’ Northampton-street sale stable fair 
disposals for speed, family and saddle horses at 
360) down to $80. At Welch & Hall Company’s 
sale stable had in 2 carloads of Western with sales 
t 3150@ 200 mostly sold; nearby horses at $30.4125. 
At Moses Coleman & Sons sale stable a fair 
Week; best sale of drivers at $240down to $40. 
Ponies at $1500 225, 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Sept. 3, 1901. 


Stock trains are again lagging behind time for ; 


val, causing a depreciation in shrinkage of 


k and ineonvenienee of owners. Market 
prices on beef eattle still shows firmness, and 
fair disposals. W. F. Wallace sold 2 oxen, of 2700 | 
Ibs. at 33¢: 1 beef cow, 1030 ths, at 3}c; 7 at 3c; 2 


5, 21%) Ibs, at 3e. 
\s. of 1110 ths, at $3.55; 1 heifer, 730 ths, at 
+40: bulls, of 89021020 ths, at $3.05@3.40. J. A. 
Hathaway sold 25 steers, of 1600 ths, at 64c ; 20 do., 
11575 ths, at Sie; 25 do., of 1575 ths, at 5}c; 40, of 
Io ‘hs. at She; 15 do., of 1525 ths, at 54c ; 20 at 5c. 
Milch Cows. 
tter feeling with dealers. Best grades at 
of 20 head, by W. Cullen. W. H. Bard- 
i fancy Jersey, 850. 
Fat Hegs. 
iivance on Western of 4c, costing 6% a6ic, 
ocal hogs, 8a 8%e, d. w. 
Sheep and Lambs. 


: heavy supply on the market, and all the | 


i valuesis on lower grades of lambs of 
\t., with best lots at steady prices. 
uged from last week. Supply largely from 
stat $2.3004.30 p ewt, and lambs at $4.30 
ewt. 
Veal Calves. 
y of the calves that should naturally come 
ertown went this week to New York city. 
prices in calves are }a}e higher than 
k, and butchers need all they can secure 
trade at Shaye p tb; sales come within 


Live Peultry. 
is at 9a9se, mostly by Eastern steamers. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

P. A. Berry, 30; Libby Brothers, 70; 
on & Hanson, 70; M.D. Holt & Son, 70; 
\ Fellows, 100; E. E. Chapman, 2; D. G. 

’: E. R. Foye, 3; H. N. Gould, 5; A. D. 


Hampshire—A. 
1: G.S. Peavey, 10; T. Shay, 10; F. Cotton, 
ige Heath, 35; Ed. Sargent, 50; C. A. 
! i, 6; Finker & Foss, 20; R. Connors, 6; 
. Wood, 40; W. F. Wallace, 125. 
uti—A. Williamson, 25; Fred Savage, 45; 
! jenne, 3; N. H. Woodward, 20; Noonan 
20; W.& Ricker, 100; Flanders & Molloy, 
Ricker, 10; P. Gleason, 30; W. A. Farn- 
lr. 8. Atwood, 32; J.S. Henry, 36. 
‘ork—G. N. Smith, 12. 


whusetts—J. S. Henry, 138; W. H. Bard-! 


H. A. 


-ighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
at yards: 1279 eattle, 1018 sheep, 21,810 
) calves, 120 horses; From West, 914 cat- 


Food 


F , ond dam, Octa, by Diploma. 
a rm Third dam, Compressa, 14 ths 
P 





Solid colored bull. Dragpes 
Jan. 9, 1901. Sire, M 
Maiden’s Son. 


0. H. Forbush sold his best , 


Sheep | 


| 
C. Foss, 18; A. F. Jones 





gee,2 steers, of 950 Ibs, at 3c; 5 beef cows, of 900 
Ibs, at 3c; 2 bulls, of 950 ths, at 3c. E. E. Chap- 
man, 2 oxen, of 2830 Ibs, at 5c; 2 steers, of 1760 tbs, 
at 33c; 1 bull, of 960 tbs, at 3gc. ' 
Milch Cows. 
The market not heavily stocked, and it was | 
certain that speculators were more ready to in- Cc fi: t a 
vest, expecting that the closing-out sales will be 122 whet’ end roy aT D bbl; pane Se #390 
more favorable to the seller. A good supply of oi 50 _— = aie « tenet 
extra quality cows on sale and prices were fairly raham Hlour.—Trade continues quict,w 
firm. P. A. Berry had choice cows this week to So ~~ po peng yi bay bbl. for 
fill orders. F. W. Wormweli:sold 10 cows from enk.—Quo yon ee 


rolled, and $5 10@5 40 for cut and ground. 
$35@50. A.D. Kilby, 3 extra cows at $45 a head. | Rye Fl —The market 1s quoted at %2 85a 
J.S. Henry so:d at $35@55. Libby Bros., at a 350 Ay) ae ia ities 
range of $25.@50. Ceora.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 


Veal Calves. No. 2, yellow, spot, 64}@64}c. 


No. 3, yellow, 64c. 
Values improved from j@ic P tb. The supply | @asts.—Quiet but steady. 
of good veals somewhat light. F.W. Wormwell, Nob clipnar nie Pie 
17 calves, of 125 ths, at 6ic. M.D. Holt & Son, 71 : 2, 43c. 
calves, of 130 ths, at 6c. A. D. Kilby, 7 calves, 


No. 3 clip white, 43c. 

Militeed the market is weak for all kinds. 
110 Ibs, at 54c. M. D. Stockman, 10 calves, of 
1200 ths, at dtc. D. G. Longee, 7 calves, of 120 ths, 


Winter wheat, bran sacks, $19 25. 
at 6c. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $3.80@4. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.00@3.75 
inter patents, $3.80@.4.40. 

Winter. clear and s nt, $3.25@4.00. 








Winter wheat, middling sacks, $21 00@22 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $18 00. 
Spring wheat, meting sacks, $18 75. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 75. 

P  eguetiiene market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65 72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 


Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The movement in milch cows has 
somewhat improved, there being more buyers, 
and the supply was not over abundant. Sales 
were made earlier than usual as if buyers were} Western grades, 70@75c. Senin 
| afraid they would lose their chance. Prices ante le tere bee og Sg 
fairly firm. Beef cows of good quality in good No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. 
demand at firm prices. F. L. Howe sold 2 beef | Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55c P bushel. 
cows, of 950 ths, at 34c; some canners at 2c. E. R. 
Foye sold 2 milech cows, $45 and $50. Libby | THE WOOL MARKET. 
Brothers say a better demand at steady prices, 











$25a50. J.S. Henry sold 5 cows, at $54a55; 4 Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau eh iasectewd 164@17 

cows, $50 each; 10 cows, $30@45. O.H. Forbush, | a ~ ae vetteeeeereeeee ew 

2 beef heifers, of 1800 ths, at 3}¢; 1 store cow, $20. | ‘“ “ Trplood “ Ta ie pe 

W. F. Wallace, 20 cows (choice), 854 each; 25 “ “ bblood “ .2..0.......-.. @l9 

| cows, $3545. | Fine delaine, os otuds wets actives scene 284.029 
Ke = a! Ee ea 

Store Pigs. | Washed fleece ....2. 222222222200 oc2lceciiee 200 26} 

Not many on sale at steady prices. Small pigs, s ~ ‘ 








$2.50a@4. Shotes, $4.50as8. 


STORING Roots 1N P1Ts.—E. L. S., Plymouth 
County, Mass.: We have never practiced much 
storing of roots in pits, having usually had more 
cellar room than we cared to grow roots to fill, or 
finding an early market for such as were salable 
in the fall, but we can describe the process as 
followed even in colder climates than that where 
youare. Thetrench is made four or five feet 
wide, and need not be over a foot deep, and long 
as necessary for the roots, which are piled in with 
the sides straight and even and brought toa peak 


| BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


ee ce ten 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 
Chickens, choice spring................... 18a20 
, Chickens, fair to good. 
Chickens, broilers 








| Fowls, extra roe ig te cttece eee Peeee cece ee 12@13 as sharp as possible at the top. From the bottom 
| Pigeons, a | a erage 10¢ i. of the pit let ventilators run to the top about once 
| Western iced —_ °° ~~" in eight feet, made by nailing three six-inch boards 
| Turkeys, com, to good.................- 74@9 together, by which air can ascend. These can be 
Chickens, choice spring......-.-....--- 1ya14 covered at the top in storms or exceedingly cold 
ar magn fee Ne Lt Re Se 10h nights, or a wisp of straw put in each one. 
| NS sehen o Acad cdidd-aehsns <n ane Cover the pile with about ten inches of straw and 
. in that with four or five inches of earth. This is 

| — Give ineniaey ° ample for turnips, which will not hurt by a little 
Roosters p b..... Pas Naepene ® Ska “4 freezing if they thaw in the pit before they are 

| Spring ehiekens, p fb.-.. 222. 22.2.22. 0022.2 11a12 | moved or exposed to light. Mangels and cariots 


; need about ten inches of earth, and potatoes 
Museo. ; should have two layers of straw and earth alter- 
| NoTr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, nately of about the same thickness each as that 


| Seamaty estat given the turnips. It is also thought better to use 








|; Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............ -.204@ | wisps of straw for ventilation than the wooden 
Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes..........- an pipes. Roots come out fresher than from the cel- 
ct angi * as — ween sotids ecds 204 “ | lar. Have roots dry when putin and rattle the 
Western, lar Ay RR | earth off them as much as possible. 
Creamery, northern firsts.........-...----. 194 Es 
Creamery, western firsts..............--.-- 19a o oe | 
Creamery, DROORGB. ot. s.cdul ene sasencessen 16a18 | KEEPING ROOTS IN WINTER. | 
Dairy Vt ‘Comtorn ete sty maT." SESE eat TT ine | Amexchange says that the best way to keep. 
Dairy, N. Y. extra........-...-.---.2-0s02ee 1sa__| roots like beets, carrots and turnips in winter is 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.....:.......---- 16a@17 | to pack them in oats. Would they not keep 
| Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds... ........ -- 14@15 | petter in the flour carrel, or if the writer took 


them to bed with him in cold nights? Unless the 


roots were well washed, the damage to the oats | 


West. imitation ecr’y, large tubs firsts.....144@15 
« imitation creamery seconds.......-.- 134 


“ ladle firsts and extras..........------ 13$@144 would be greater than the saving on the roots. | 
Renovated.........-...---------- mseetoce-=- 12@17 | and good clear sand would keep them in better | 
a ng OO creamery........ pihiay yy 1@ | condition than the oats in almost any building or 
Extra western creamery...-.....-..------- 2la eellar. The plan might be good in a section 
Extra dairy........--.------------+++--+++-- 194¢20 | where oats were cheap and sand unknown, but 
Gomme Sed te 4 Seki pale 14@17 | we do not know of such places in the Eastern | 
Extra northern creamery................- 24@ | States. ‘ssiteianate “oteiltieiiaee 
Extra northern dairy....... -------------- 19.420 | aA NG MANURES. 
Common to good.......-------------------- 14a17 Some farmers have a preference for fresh or 
Extra Western creamery........-.------- 2144 | unrotted barn manure, because, as they say, it | 

Cheese. | lasts longer in the soil than that which _ de- 

: 3 . ' composed, or than the commercial fertilizers. 
Hon Ty, ——e penne sche wee si 33 | That stmply means that the fresh-manure is not ' 

“  & ~ geeondSs.... .................... 7 a8 | ina form to be as readily available for plant food, 
Vt. twins extra p tb........------.--------- Slee’ | and thus will not produce as good crops as the 
a — a‘ annoys steyeeqonneeseekndnay i fH | others, or that a much larger amount must be 
tour Ge a aa.................-- a9 | applied. Usually the latter is the case, and it 


Western twins, extra.......--- _.....- 9¥@94 | may prove the better way when the land is to be 
Western, fair to good......---------------- 829 | putin permanent meadow, but the cultivated 
i.crops should get their manure in such form that 











Eggs. . 
they can use most of it, and pay for all of itin the 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ Ba 
astern choice fresh. . Se) PTS ap Te 18.420 | crops of one season. 
Eastern fair to good... ------..---+-+----+- ieete | FARM BUILDINGS. 
Michigan fancy fresh ...--.....-.-.-------- 17a18 : | 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.....-..-.------- 184.20 We remember talking with an old gentleman 
| Western fair to good -.--..-.-.----+----++- 13415 | years ago who said he had built five houses for his 
| Western selected, fresh........---- ---- 16417 | own use, the last one within about a year, and 
a eer er rer -144a17 | he ’ ’ is ee : : 
| 1ad sold four of them. No two were alike, and he 
Potatoes. thought if he could sell the latest one built he 
Rose or Hebron, P bbl..... TD eth ceaialil could build another which would have some con- 
Maine Rose or Hebron........-.-------- 2 00@2 25 | veniences which that lacked. We could not see 
Aroostook, Hebron, p bu..---.......-.- 68470 | where the faults were and he did not point them 
vg Pride of South, p bu....---- 65a ~ ng adieeindiiiie: Sasa dil 
ri Red Bliss, } bu_....-------- 70a =| Out tous. e were reminded of this by a story 
. Green Mountain, P bu....-- 700 that seems to be going the round of our exchanges 
Vv bi of a man who had planned to build a new barn this 
| ee. | season, but went to the Exposition at Buffalo 
i 8 i nnn won ss ope ecneeeneet “ss 35a | before beginning on it, and after he had seen the 
fae P 100......------------- lel modern building there he returned to entirely 
‘arrots, RE coe been a cde ewos sus ownws soe a ; ‘ et 
Lettuce, pP small box...........---.------ 30050 modify his plans to very nearly — a, N ~~ 
Green corn, P bOXx........--------------- 23ah% | we cannot all goto Buffalo, or a 1ild and sell a 
; Cucumbers, pP 100.....---....-------------! 300@ —_ | half dozen buildings in order to find the best 
| Onions, Western Mass. p bbl........ - a plans, or the faults in our early plans, but we 
om wen » Peroesaeverts angie lier “| ean usually inspect some of the best within a few 
| entieteee, @ Wek... .2-.-..0..00..scecseee 30050 | miles of us, and obtain some useful hints that 
| Shell beans, p bu..--.----. 60490 | may save some money in building and some in 
Lima gear renn este ceeeseeccmncs 2 00a convenience in using farm building. 
|Sieva ‘* MO UL dons danbgbueksielc cote 1a 
String beans, native, Pp bushel.-....---. 50.a.60 FALL WEEDS. 
| Squash, new, white, Pp 100... _........--200a 
| New Marrow, p bbl.....--.-.------------ 754100; Weare too apt to neglect the weeds in the fall, 
| Spmach, native, p box......-..---------- 15420 | partly because we think the crops are so nearly 
Furies Solio “J eee | oon matured that they will not be much injured by 
Tomaters, native, Pp bush..........-...- 40060 | them, and partly ees it is — cnyeaieat to 
work among nearly full-grown plants. len, too, 
Domenic Gesen Seuss. the frequent showers and cool nights allow many 
, Apples, Astrachan, p bbl.....-.-------- 1 50a2 00 | plants to revive and take root again and go on to 
s Dacheows, @ B01. .......-- nigh fe Fs cape the perfecting of seed. This‘is all wrong. It is 
+ = Pippin, # bbl.............-...-- 2 00a3 00 I ’ ‘ Papeete . : 
¥ Gravenstein, Pp bbl..-.-..------ 2 5003 50 | seeding for another year’s crop of weeds, and if 
;  “ — Williams....-..-......-...------ 25043 00! these fall weeds were destroyed each year, and 
Pears, Ctane.e Porerne, segeuaaanintiee pb those along the edges of the field cut 
neg pie. Ape soe a eey RE 1! down as often as they are tall enough, secon 


Peaches, Georgia, choice, » carrier.... 150a2 00 
| " Md. and Del., Pp basket...-- 
2 Ct. No. 1, pP basket....--..--- 
Ct. No. 2, p basket... 
| Plums, 8-Ib baskets.........------ 
| Blueberries, New England..........- ce 
| “ 


the work of weeding would be greatly reduced. 
u There are some crops that when well grown so 
50460 | cover the ground as to prevent’ weeds from get- 

8a11 | ting much start, as do turnips and cabbages, but 





Nova Scotia..........-.----- 9a12 | even in them a few weeds like ragweed, pig 
| Grapes, p carrier, Delaware............ 100@1 25) weed, roman wormw-od and heartweed will show 
i . Niagara _--.........-- 76@1 00 Pull them up and carry them 


above the plants. 
off the field. Rake off purslane and carry it 


“ “ 


Mite. Col ot aney. 27503 00 
Muskmelons, ) crate, Colorado fancy. 2 75@ 
| brea , crate, good to choice.. 1 00a@200| away. Some of these grow thousands of seeds 


| Watermelons, P 100.. ...--.----- - 800416 00} on each plant. A good pile of them will heat and 
Hides and Pelts. rot so as to destroy the vitality of most of the 


00 
© lis the case this year. 


21,500 yo 120 horses; Maine, 160 cattle, Yellow eyes, seconds.......... coo 
bep, 172 hogs, 360 calves; New Hampshire, WY. ~~. == sone ceca eens seer ereeees 

5 cattle, 10 hogs, 18 calves; Vermont, 22 cuttle, 12 /-!ma beans dried, P th........... IS tsedees 

hogs, 36 calves; Massachusetts, 158 cattle, 116 Hay and Straw. 

hogs, 264 calves; New York, 20 cattle, 12 calves. Hay prime, bales........... epunuicase ----17 50@18 00 
Ascattle run a grain higher and no exports; {{ No. 1, ton. -2 2.2. wteneereeeeees egos Shy 

until Friday, the arrivals were much short of pre-; se hs “ eee aae tae eae 2 00 

vious weeks. Such dealers as had beef cattle | “ fine cholce..................-. 12 50@13 50 

from New England made early sales at firmer! “ clover mixed P ton........... 12 13 00 

prices. A.C. Foss sold 2 oxen, of 2390 ths, at5c;1 pail tON......--2.--++-- ‘So 

beef cow, of 990 ths, at Ske. M. D. Holt & Son straw, primerye GOR... 00 +--+ 220+ rota One 00 

Sold 12 grass steers, av. 1050 tbs, at 4c. A. D. Straw: oat, per ton...................... 9 60’ 

Kilby, 3 beef cows, of 2200 ths, at 3c. D.G.Lou- Straw, tangled rye...................... il ooa12 00 


| them, and those that had the grain whole and 


- ae ‘ 
Crops Were short and the wheat crops heavy as 
Many farmers had to 
choose between feeding wheat to fattening stock 
or selling it in a half-finished condition, and 
while some sold them as they were, many finished 
the fattening on wheat, to learn that a bushel of 
ground wheat would make 12 to 15 and in some 
inqtances 18 pounds of pork on good, thrifty 
young hogs. At present prices of pork the wheat 
grower can scarcely find a better market for his 
produce than to use it in fattening pigs. Asregards 
feeding beef cattle there was not as many 
tests, but one made at the Kansas Station showed 
a gain of 115 pounds for each bushel of ground 
wheat. At Michigan Station lambs gained one 
hundred pounds for 553 pounds of wheat fed to 


dry made better gain than those that had it 
ground or soaked. It seems a little wrong to talk 
of feeding wheat flour to hogs, as it used to 
when we heard that Kansas farmers were burn- 
ing their corn in the ear in preference to selling 
it and buying coal, but they knew which was the 
cheapest fuel at the prices prevailing then. 
LATE POTATO BLIGHT. 

The late blight of the potato is reported by the 
Vermont Experiment Station as having appeared 
in the flelds of that State. It is not yet very far 
advanced, but the brownish black spots show on 
a few leaves in each affected hill, and on the un- 
derside of the leaf below each spot may be seen 
the delicate white mildew which is the real cause 
of the disease. The best remedy for the late 
blight is the Bordeaux mixture, which is made 
as follows:. Take one and a half pounds 
of blue vitriol (copper sulphate) and. one 
pound of quicklime (not air slaked) to 
ten gallons of water. Dissolve the vitriol 
in one-half the water, slake the lime in 
another vessel and add it to the rest of the water, 
thus making a thin whitewash. Then mix the 
two and stir thoroughly. Add paris green if 
desired for bugs. Spraying is the best method of 
applying it, but it may be put on with a spraying 
pot, or even with an old brush broom from a pail 
of water, covering the leaves well. It will take 
about three barrels to go over an acre well, but if 
more is used the Bordeaux mixture will do no 
harm, the only danger being the burning of the 
leaves by using too much paris green in it. At 
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Big Sheaves 
result from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining liberal percentages of 


Potash 


TAL Zp 










OUR BOOKS are not advertising cata- 
logues, but are scientific publications, written 
by agricultural authorities. We mail them 


Jree to farmers y 
name and address a. ee ee sem 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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cv : 
DON'T SWEAR 
Because the house is 
=~ of water but buy 


WIND-MILL. 


It is the cheapest {n- 
vestment you 
can make, us 
it has patent 


frame. 
Wealsosell Pumps ~ aks, 
Gas Engines an 

Water Supplies. 





the stage of disease spoken of this treatment will 
kill the blight, and prevent the danger of rotting 
in the ground. 

GROWING RED CLOVER. 


SMITH & THAYER 
COMPANY, 


236 CONGRESS ST. 
Ksoston, Mass. 








In a letter about alfalfa in Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Professor Henry very truly says: “If we will 
only treat red clover half as wellas we are will- 
ing to treat alfalfa and other new candidates for 
favor, it will be surprising the returns we will 
receive. No agricultural plant in America is so 
generally abused as is red clover. No one who! 
studies how the plant is treated can doubt this | 
statement.” We thoroughly believe this. Many 
who sow red clover donot use fertilizer enough 
to give it a fair start. It does not require much 
nitrogen on good soil, but it responds quickly to 
acid phosphate and potash salts,or to ground bone 
and wood ashes, and it will gather its own supply 
of nitrogen. But they do not make a fitting 
seed bed for it, and usually put on about half 
enough seed to get a good stand, and as the land 
has not been worked well before the seed is 
sown to help tiie weed seeds to germinate and 
then to destroy the young weeds, they get the 
start of the clover, and the crop when it comes up | 
isalarge amount of Roman wormwood, heart- 
weed and other stuff, that takes the fertility and | 
moisture from the soil, and so shades the clover | 
that when the crop is cut the hot sun burns out 
the feeble roots of the starved clover plants, and 
the farmer says he can't grow clover, and he 
doesn’t like clover hay. Neither do his cattle 
when it is more than half unpalatable weeds. 








Pea marrow, choice, H. P 
Pea screened.......-.. .-.-.---- 





Steers and cows all weights.....---------- 620 |$°0% sa gey comN FOR HOGS. 
| Hides, south, light green salted........... Tait | We used to know of an old farmer who fed his 
2 “dry aed pee ogre ie rne moe hogs on green corn in the ear as long as he had it 
| « Duff. in © aude: 81a9 | green. He said that it would fatten them more 
“ * ‘salted NE i ose o's Stud gcbtios 74a9 |thanthe corn would after it was ripe, and he 
' Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........-.-.-.-- 95a1 45! grew two or three small lots in succession that 
ce (OEE welgnts, each.....-.-----+- 1 —— he might have it from August until frost came, 
“Deacon and dairy sking--------717777777 Qpago | We never tried any experiments to test its cheap- 
| Country Pelts, each..........------------ 6a ness, a they ue it ee and all, rh = rte 
i ‘ hogs and as good pork as any one in the neighbor- 
Evaporated Pa gg aqeere Gat hood. Itis well to begin the change from dry 
| Evaporated, ES cadanumtadbate toni et corn to green corn gradually,as should be all radi- 
| Sun-dried, as to quality............-...... 3a4 cal changes of food. Itis not necessary to husk it 
Grass Seeds. for them, — may sige om to 4 = as 
| they will eat it more slowly. ey eat the husks 
wen po ganda ran “3 ~— + and all, and will eat the stalks very closely while 
Ci ef Se ea ..--- 12k@13 | green, but it is better to cut them up in short 
- ' Red Top, Western, } 50 th sack.......-.. 2 25@2 75 | lengths if one has a hay cutter. Here in New 
“fancy recleaned, P tb....--.---- 124@14 | England, where hogs are not turned into clove 





fields or pastures, some people forget or never 
knew that the hog likes and needs a little green 
food anda drink of clean water occasionally. 


Pea seconds. ..-_--..---- vanes proveease on Oa Even if they have weeds to put in the hogyard, 
a J Fee: Vous mall, H. P........--- 4 > 75 they usually let them wilt, so that the hogs will 
Pon torélgf....-- cola cecece cece SO not eat them, and the seeds get well ripened to 
Mediums, choice hand-picked -.--..-...-- 270a2%75 go into the manure heap. 
Mediums, screened ...-...-.-------------- 2 40.42 60 eunethe wuna?. 
Mediums, foreign ...-.-.-..-------------+-- 2 25a@2 40 

| Yellow eyes, extra....-..----------------- 350a  ~—s In the dry seasons of ’93, 94 and '95 the corn- 


-—-- eo 
The Annual Rechester Fair. 


A country fair means a grand reunion and a 
real holiday for the people of all the neighboring 
towns, but the Rochester Fair- means still more, 
it proclaims four days of fun, pleasure and en- 
joyment for the people of all New England, for 
not only the natives of New Hampshire, but 
people from Maine and Massachusetts, visit the 
Rochester Fair. 

The programme is complete, and this year con- 
tains good horse racing for large purses; first. 
class vaudeville and everything for which the 
Rochester Fair has long been celebrated. 

The agricultural and horticultural displays will 
be better than ever before. The Cattle Show 
will be fully as good if not better than in former 
years, while the endless sights and shows which 


w 


} this year’s Midway contains will surprise and 


amuse every one. 

The horse racing will be up to the usual high 
standard, and the best followers of the New Eng- 
land circuit will compete. 

Everything is now in readiness, and all: that is 
required for four days of enjoyment and fun is to 
visit the Rochester Fair. Remember the dates, 
Sept. 9 to 13 inclusive. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad will run special 
trains to the fair grounds, and tickets will be on 
sale at reduced rates from many of the principal 
stations. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure is saving the lives 
of valuable cows. Write C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., proprietors. i 


‘‘ Put Me Off at Buffale” | 


Isthe favorite expression of excursionists this 
summer. Don’t forget to visit the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and Niagara Falls but 
twenty-four miles beyond. The Boston & Albany 
and New York Central & Hudson River Railroad | 
is the quickest and most direct route. Seven fast 
express trains week days and five on Sundays, 
all carrying the most elaborate and up-to-date 
equipment, and running over the finest roadbed 
on this continent. 

For reservations in parlor or sleeping cars 
write A.S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent, 
Boston, who on request will send you the Boston 
& Albany Pan-American folder, showing train | 
service and quoting rates for direct and variable 
routes, and contains much other valuable infor 
mation concerning trip to the Exposition. 


Sleeplessnens. 

You can't sleep in the calmest and stillest 
night, if your stomach is weak, circulation poor, | 
and digestion bad. | 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla strengthens the stomach, 
improves the circulation, perfects digestion, and | 
brings about that condition in which sleep is reg- 
ular and refreshing. 

It does not do this in a day, but it does it—has 
done it in thousands of cases. 


How te Visit Buffalo in*Twe Days. 
In these days of rapid transit and quick travel, ' 


very short time, and to the people who would 
like to visit the Pan-American Exposition, but | 
cannot afford the leisure, the Boston & Maine | 
Railroad offers « route whereby a person may 
visit Buffalo and enjoy the Pan-American Expo- | 
sition at a loss of only two days. | 

By leaving Boston on the 6.19 at night, arriving | 
in Buffalo early the next morning, two days may be | 
spent in visiting the fair; ——— Buffalo on the , 
evening of the second day, arriving in Boston 
early next eerig = s 

The trains via this route are equipped with the 
latest and most up-to-date sleeping cars. 

The rates are very low, and the scenery 
through western Massachusetts and _ eastern | 
New York is unsurpassed. j | 

Send tothe Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, for Pan-American book 
entitled “ Picturesque Koutes to the Pan-Ameri- 
can ” 


it is possible to travel a considerable distance in a Woentssp Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 





American folder. | 
The bull ‘advertised by Hood Farm this week | 
traces nine times to Combination 4389. Another ' 
thing that makes him desira le is that he goes on 
his dam’s side to Sweepstakes, Duke and Up- | 
right, bulls that come into the pedigree of Brown 
Bessie and Merry Maiden. 


The direct and quickest route tothe Pan-Ameri 
can Exposition in Buffalo is via the Boston & 
Albany and N. Y. C. & H. R. Railroad. They 
have just announced special excursion rates from 
Boston to Buffalo and return for $19, good for the 
entire exposition season, of $16 good for fiftee 
days, and of $12 good for eight days. The latter 
tickets are good for continuous passage in day 
coach only. Address A. 8. Hanson, General 
Passenger Axent, Boston, for Pan-American 
Folder. oe q 

German Peat Moss, now used most extensively 
in Europe, is imported for stable purposes by C. 
B. Barrett, Boston. Send to him at onee for 
descriptive circular, 





‘ 
oughly experienced in farming, raising poetry Ser 
.H. F. 


, Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


, breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


' ARTHUR O’CONNE 





PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS | 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets, Climate mild an@ 
healthy. Agreeable year round, | 

Send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Lana 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
Sumer Railway, 228 Washington street, Bostep 

8S. | 


- FARMERS’ WANTS | 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
yon a No Display. Cash te accompany the 
order. 





Lg America man with family, situation 
as manager of farm or gentleman’s place. Thor- | 
making, management of help, ete. Address 
Box 1985, Boston. 


ITUATION wanted by single,experienced, strictly 
temperate, middle-aged American man, general | 
arming, teaming; prefer no milking; handy at car- 
pentering, Rass: whitewashing ;. 315 a month; 3 
months. BY . 





RON, 6 Pine street. Boston. 





| 
ANTED—Gooil, steady man, Protestant, to work | 
onfarm. Must be first-class milker and team- | 
ster; wife to take care of boarders. Must be strictly 
temperate. State age and wages, with house found. 
Address, SUPERINTENDENT, Oak Hill Farm, 
Peabody, Mass. 


AN TED—Fresh-made butter. -Can use about a ton 
weekly. Send cash price. Boston deliveries in 
any amount. * M.,” 45 Jefferson St., Newton, Mass. 


cCORMICK Corn Husker, good shape, cost $150, 
first 75 gets it. Large English Berkshire pigs, 
0 and 14 weeks old, $12 per pair. One each two-year- 
old Percheron and French Coach stallion for sale or 
would exchange for Guernsey or Shorthorn cattle. 
E. S. AKIN, Scipio, N. Y. 
pst a Gem! 160 acres, one-story house of five 
rooms, 30x50 foot barn, 2000 sugar trees and the 
tools to work them. Smooth fields, nice pastures, 
100 M feet of timber. Good, strong, deep loam. This 
farm should bring 81500, but to close it out we will 
take 8700. Comeand look it over. If you do not find 
it as we represent it in every particular we will pay 
your fare here and back. Address GUNN «& CO., 
Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. 





turity. . Great winter layers. HAWK, 


Maree Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma 
Mechanicsburg, O. ci 


OR SALE—A water and steam poset corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling houses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change vecupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 





TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- ' 
nona Albert. Also 1 +: Soe Shire yearling. J. H. | 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 


to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 


} 

| 

Fis SALFE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 | 
, | 
' 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 


ewes of each | 


farms 20 miles apart. Rams anc | 





sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 ths, extra good 
one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address | 
M. F. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


Prissie ata imported German coach horse for | 
y 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
heifers with calves, and = springers 338. J. M. 
JIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 
| 
HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





€ f HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians 
40 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 


MMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 fhs, by 97- 
pee tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, III. 





Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CoO., Boston, Mass. 


Worth 825; never been used. KENT, Box 2 


is Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
’ 
oston. 





barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding. care and 
anagement of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
L, Modena, Pa. 





rom Black Langshans and Indian Runner 

"es from New York; low prices. Write for 

ree 36-page illustrated Catalog —it’s a beauty. 
PICTON FARMS, Clayton, N. Y. 


“ZANEE KORAN.” 
BY FRED. 0. SIBLEY. 


Few books have been written on the interesting sub- 


ect of the great Se rebellion in 1857. None have 
Neacribed Sore vividty its cause and effect, its horrors 


and atrocities, as well as the valor and bravery of the 


t 
Pe pany Ar says: ** The principal ¢haracters 
are allof asuperlative degree 0 





excellence, and the 





aS 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


_... MIDDLESEX, 88. 
y. PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin creditor: 
other S interested in the estate of TRY. 
P. A G. RICE, late of Malden, in said 
WH EAS, a petition hee b 
petition has been pre: 
sald Court to grant a letter of iministpation 
Of Malden, in the Counte of Shidgiet re idle 
slving a sirety on his bon ae ddlesex, without 
e hereby to a r at 
urt, to be held at Cambridge vin said ye ae 
Middlesex, on the tenth day of September, A. D. 
pa ig Oe hag on in the forenoon, to show 
ca create? you have, why the same should not 





| And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 


public notice thereof, by publishing this cita 
Once in each week for ee sueseeaive va 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
per published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Tue inter, r said — this fifteenth day of 

3 year ‘ 

P~ ipust, year one thousand nine hundred 
W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


USE GLOSSERINE. 
A cleanser that removes all dirt, dandruff and 
any foreign particles without the slightest injury. 


Bathing and shampooing is Strengthening and 
delightful. Produces a slick appearance. 





For driving, saddie or working horses it has no 
superior. Slight eruptions are apt to ineon 
venience an animal. Use Glosseri‘ve on all such. 
It makes them well, strong and active. Sample 
for the asking. For sale at your dealers, or 

WALNUT BRIDGE FARMS Cco., 
Bosten, Mass. 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


N.Y. C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 


B. & A. BR. R.to Albany, N. Y. C.& H. BR. 
R. KR. to Buffalo ae" Rinnaen Falls, 
Returning same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan American Exposition, 


MAY ist to NOV. 1st, 1901. 


Frem Class A Class B Class C 
BOSTON $19.00 316.00 $12.00 
8S. FRAMINGHA™M18.70 15.50 11.60 
WORCESTER 18.00 14.60 11.00 
PALMER 16.235 13.30 0.00 
SPRINGFIELD 15.63 12.75 9.50 
WARE 16.75 13.70 10.40 
WINCHENDON 18.00 14.50 10.50 
TEMPLETON 8.00 14.40 0.40 
ATHOL 6.90 13.70 10.45 
WESTFIELD 15.30 2.50 9.20 
PITTSFIELD 13.70 1.00 7.735 
NORTH ADAMS 14.00 11.25 8.00 
CHATHAM 13.10 10.10 6.85 

CONDITIONS. 


Clase A —On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, final limit Nov. 
2d, and in Pullman Cars on payment of additional 
charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage only in each direction: and are non-transferable, 
requir ng steeagaze of povehenes, and must be stamped 
by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls before same will 
be good for return peeneee. Good in Pullman Cars on 
—" of additional charges for such accommoda- 
tions. 

Class C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) days 
inctuding date of sale, and for continuous passage in 
each direction, and in day coach only, as per contract 
of ticket. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Drawing- 
Room Cars or on limited trains. ickets are non- 
transferable, and require signature of purchaser, and 
must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 


A. 8. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Cat Wash. 





MARK, 


A Delicious Toilet Requisite 
for beautifying and im- 
proving condition of 
.. Cats... 


It makes the Skin and Hair beauti- 
ful, and is delightful and refreshing. 
A warm bath with the wash will clear 
the scalp of crusts, scales and dand- 
ruff, allays itching, soothes irritation, 
stimulates the hair follicles and pro- 
duce a clean, healthy scalp and lux- 
uriant hair. Proves most beneficial 
in killing and preventing fleas. 


SS eee eee eS —_ 
Sseeeeeeeeeteweseeeweeeescees 
a a i i 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


Walnut Ridge Farms, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


Moseley’s (60 minaes. : 








PRICE: 
Cream :: 37.00 to $15.00. 
Catalogue Free. 
}Separator tevez. 


iMOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, lowa., 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 
MACLAREN 4&4 CO., 

Fish, Poultry. Egg Merchants and Produce Importers, 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland. 
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P ‘ulate dness aud rematkable prowess 

are only exceeded! Uy. the virtue, beauty and gentle 
heroine.”’ 

loveliness Ot en be hed of the fg raph F. Tenny- 

son Neeley Company, 114 Fifth avenue, New 

York city, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 

21.50, by F. O. Sibley, Milford, N. ¥. 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


OW will you try PAGE Fence? It’s a good one. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, NICH. 
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mepenngteh. - —— “al l) URABLE and satisfactory painting is 


Pittsburgh. s hoe . "cas ae sp 
co: - eS possible if you: will. be. guided’ by 
PAENESTOCER ? 

ANCHOR ; 4 ; “: : 

: } clactnnae the experience of practical painters | 
ae which has proven thatthe only paint which 
BRADLEY ; z 
potas a New Yee. | Will give permanent satisfaction is Pure “ola 
— Dutch process” White Lead. 

UNION ae 

ae | cago The brands named in margin are genuine. 
eae wong If any shade or color is required it can be 
pradoses readily obtained by using the National Leac 
— Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
|ALEM ; 

sa viel Satom, Mase. Pamphlet giving information, and cards showing sample of the 
KENTUCKY rays color will be mailed free upon application 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York 
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Women and Outdoor Sports. 

With each succeeding summer, the num- 
ber of women devotees of outdoor sports in- 
creases. In many of them she is a partici- 
pant, and from none which: are reputable is 
she debarred by custom as a spectator, be- 
cause of her sex. This has been well illus- 
trated during the past week by the large 
number of women in attendance at the races ! 
at Readville, and a close observer cannot 
fail to note many beneficial changes which | 
have been wrought by their presence where 
contests of equine speed occur. 

Love for horses and other intelligent ani- 
mals is inherent with many women, and 
some of the most vicious of brutes have 
been subdued by gentle caresses and the 
subtle arts which the best type of woman 
has always at her commend. It is, how- 
ever, inthe Eastern States, comparatively 
recent that she has felt free to indulge her 
affection for her dumb friends to the extent 
of going out to see them win their turf bat- 
tles. Her race-going was oftener by proxy, 
and her pleasure therein only second-hand. 
If she humhly pleaded to be allowed to at- 
ten4 the races, she was reminded that she 
woula more than likely be misunderstood, 
and relegated to a class with which she had 
nothing in common, the most disreputable 
of womankind. 

A marvelous change has been wrought, 
however, or rather evolved. First, an indul- 
gent father or husband yielded tothe en- 
treaties of daughter or wife,and she was 
occasionally allowed to sit in her carriage 
in the infield. On no account must she 
leave it, or she would be subjected to experi- 
ences most disagreeable to a woman of re- 
finement. But all women have not carriages 
at their disposal, yet many of them are 
strong in their admiration of equine excel- 
lence, and they too insisted upon their right 
to appear in the grand stand and watch the 
races. Itis true that sometimes they shrank 
close to the sides of their liege lords, and 
glanced furtively around to see who of their 
acquaintances might be present, nor did 
they relate their experiences upon the race 
track at the next church sociable. 

In time they discovered many of their 
friends and neighbors in the throngs, and 
even the members of their own church, and 
today all women who wish todo so attend 
the races unquestioned. 

The results are very evident. More and 
more each year the presence of women has 
had a refining influence. Profanity and 
soarse jesting is not tolerated, and track 
morals have generally improved. Drivers 
are better dressed, and more attention is 
paid to having everything trig and updo 
date. Comfortable seats are furnished, and 
flowers and foliage plants make the grounds 
attractive to the eye. 

In the meantime, woman has lost nothing 
of her sweetness and womanliness, and men 
and horses have gained much, the former in 
manners and morals, the latter in care and 
consideration. Any form of cruelty to ani- 
mals is quickly protested against by audi- 
ences composed partly of women. 

It is, indeed, a questionable amusement 
in which men and women cannot participate 
upon equal terms, and it augurs well for the 
future that reputable women can now at- 
tend horse races, ball games and the like 
without fear of insult and misrepresenta- 
tion. Woman’s participation in golf, ten- 
nis and other games of skill is, too, a step 
in the right direction, and her indulgence in 
all forms of open-air recreation will result 
in a greater aggregate of health and sanity. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





The Workbox. 
POPULAR FANCY WORK. 

Sitting on the piazzas or in the parlors 
long, idle days passed at hotels, leads to a 
comparison of new ideas in fancy work, 
and in carrying out these ideas in articles 
for gifts or use at home. Christmas is not 
far off, and soon the Yuletide log will burn 
on the hearth, while we sit and watch the 
pictures in the fire, and weave our fancies 
into bright dreams. 

, The ever-popular and useful shoulder- 
scarf or shawl is being made in all the 
newest colors. 

One just finished, and very soft and beau- 
tiful, was of shrimp pink and white com- 
bined. 

To make one of these scarfs procure 8 
skeins of Snow Flake shetland floss, 4 of 
color, 4o0f white. Use cedar knitting nee- 
dles, No. 5. 

Wind a skein each of two colors into one 
ball, using two threads as one. 

Cast on loosely 80 stitches, and knit in 
plain garter stitch until you have a scarf 
two yards long, bind off loosely. The sides 
of scarf may be left plain, or finished with 
a crocheted scallop. The short ends may be 
finished with a fringe or a crocheted 
chain of the two colors. 

THE RAINBOW SCARF. 

This is worked from the Lady Dupee 
fluffy wool, 4 skeins cream white, 1 each of 
pink, blue, creme, nile green, 1 pair of No. 
6 cedar knitting needles. One thread is 
used in this scarf. Cast on 80 stitches. 
Twice across is 1 purl. 

Twelve purls of cream white,1 purl creme, 
7 puris blue, 1 purl creme, 7 purls cream 
white, 1 purl creme, 7 purls pink, 1 parl 
creme, 7 purls cream white, 1 purl creme, 7 
purls nile green, 1 purl creme,-7 purls cream 
white, 1 purl creme, 7 purls blue, 1 purl 
creme, 45 purls cream white, 1 purl creme, 7 
purls blue, 1 purl creme, 7 purls cream white, 
1 purl creme, 7 purls nile green, 1 purl creme, 
7 purls cream white, 1 purl creme, 7 purls 
pink, 1 purl creme, 7 purls cream white, 1 
purl creme, 7 purls blue, 1 purl créme, 12 
purls cream white; fringe or chain may fin- 
ish the scarf. 

There is a certain tone in a garment knit 





by hand that comes in no small part from 


the kind of yarns used. The beauty of hand- 
made articles cannot be overestimated. The 
march of progrees goes on, the old gives way 
to the new, and the most delicate and beauti- 
ful shades in wools are now given us by the 
skilful dyer. At Allen’s, 21 Winter street, 
Boston, the above wools are to be found in 
all shades. Effective combinations are lav- 
ender and white, blue and white, nile green 
and white, yellow and white, etc. 
Eva M. NILEs. 
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The Art of Sleeping Healthfully. 

It will be readily seen that how much 
sleep aman requires depends very largely 
upon how he sleeps. He who sleeps nor- 
mally may be well and strong on six, per- 
haps even fewer, hours of sleep. He who 
sleeps as do the majority of people will be 
apt to find even eight or ten hours inade- 
quate. The question is, rather, how to 
sleep than how long to sleep—the art of 
sleep rather than the abolition of sleep. 
There are people who never rest. Sitting or 
lying down, as well as walking or working. 
their muscles are active. On the other 
hand, there are some who can lie down, re- 
lax all the muscles, stop thinking, and rest 
inthis way without sleeping for a half or 
quarter of an hour. One may rest without 
sleep, just as one may sleep without rest. 

Sleep is very largely a matter of self-com- 
mand. “How far away is the enemy ?” | 
asked Napoleon. ‘‘ They will reach us in. 
about twenty minutes,” was the answer. | 
‘*Then Ill have twenty minutes sleep,”” he 
remarked. And he slept calmly and rest- | 
fully. Dr. William Pepper of Philadelphia 
had the same power, so had Von Humboldt. 
These men had mastered the art of sleep. 
Sleeping is an art—an art to be acquired, 
happily. , 

How to antagonize insomnia in a normal 
way is, perhaps, one of the most important 
problems given toa brain-worker to solve. 
Let me givea morsel of personal experi- 
ence. Afteraday of more or less exact- 
ing brain activity is done, I am in the 
habit of using some artificial and mechan. 
ical means to get the circulation away from 
the head back to the extremes. I used to 
think that walking would do this, and it is 
certainly helpful, but it is by no means 
always to be relied upon. Here is a little 
recipe: Before getting into bed, stand on 
tiptoe, letting the body down slowly as far | 
as possible, then rising again with deliber- | 
ation. Dothis twenty to fifty times every j 
night at least. I have heard of an octoge-' 
narian in my neighborhood who attributes 
his long life and good health to a faithful 
observance of this little device.—Health | 
Culture. | 
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Suggestions for Midsummer Entertain- 
ing. 

Housekeeping under present conditions 
has been compared to one of Alice’s experi- 
ences in Wonderland, where, running as 
hard as she could, it was only possible to 
just keep up. 

Especially when entertaining does it seem 


from the Germans, for @ full variety consult 
German cookery books. Melon, plum, 
strawberry and cherry soups are used. 
Prund some of the kernels for the cherry 
soup. Apricot soup, even from evaporated 
apricots, is very nice. 

A very substantial luncheon might con- 


England fricasseed chicken with a border of 
crisp, salt pork, not bacon, and underlaid 
with toast; baked potatoes. 

For dessert, a peach, cherry or raspberry 
shortcake, or green apple tart, or apple 
dumpling with raspberry sauce. California 
canned plums make nice dumplings, ac ding 
rum and lemon te the syrup for sauce. 

Here are many random suggestions: 

Chicken terrapin is nice, and any trust- 
worthy servant can put it together by a good 
rule. Planked fish with a. potato border, 
served, of course, on the plank. 

An omelet, with peas or asparagus tips. 
A salad of French red kidney beans with 
sliced gherkin pickles, or a salad of salmon 
and cucumber with afgarnish of tiny red 
radishes cut like tulips. 

Fine tomatoes, sliced rather thick, and 
arranged in a shallow glass dish. On each 
slice place a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
parsley, young onions and green peppers 
mixed together, and surmounted with a 
stoned olive. 

Sweetbreads, served with an asparagus 
sauce are novel ; also baked beans, served in 
tiny, individual bean pots, with Boston 
brown bread sandwiches, buttered, and 
with a filling of India pickle. Why should 
the bean be kept out of fashionable affairs 
when hominy appears at ball suppers with 
canvasback ducks ? 

Melons may be served as an appetizer to 
begin the meal, without sugar, of course, as 
asalad with French dressing, or for des- 
sert mixed with berries or fruits or mixed 
fruit juices, and sugared lightly. 

Southern preserved figs are unusual, fla- 
vored with ginger, lemon or rose geranium. 
Ripe gooseberry tarts are nice, or little bat- 
ter puddings steamed thirty minutes in cups 
and served with rhubarb, cherry or damson 
sauce. Avoid blueberry and blackberry pie 
and pudding when entertaining formally, 
as they stain the teeth and lips. 

Ripe currants in perfect bunches, red and 
white, laid on currant leaves in little glass 
saucers, are an agreeable acid with fish or 
anything fried with a rich gravy or sauce. 

Broiled ducklings are more novel than 
chickens. 

Okra may be stuffed with crumbs and 
Parmesan. If you have not Parmesan 
grate dry, old Sweitzer: baste well while 
baking. 

Cucumbers stuffed with mushrooms and 
crumbs, highly seasoned and baked, so says 
Marie de Joncourt, a foreign author. 

Tomatoes may be stuffed with fried ortions 
and green peppers, but are more delicate 
filled with sweet corn, then baked, of course. 

For dessert some large pears baked four 
hours, with a clove or two, some cracked all- 
spice and red wine, served with cream. Cot- 
tage pudding with peaches rolled in ‘flour 
and baked in it is simple but nice. 

From this list can you not select what 
accords with your purse and taste? 

Have ready for your guests when they 
leave, pretty Indian baskets of sweet grass 
or birch bark, or plainer splint ones, lined 
with grape leaves and filled with treasures 
of field, orchard or garden, or a bunch of 
sweet delicate flowers, and a photograph of 
a loved tree or shady corner, your hall or 
library, or your greatest pride, your little 
lad or lassie.—What to Eat. 
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Acute Bronchitis. 


Bronchitis is an inflammation of the mem 
brane lining the air-tubes in the lungs. It 
may be acute or chronic, and may vary 
through all degrees of severity, from an 
unpleasant, although quite trivial, com- 
plaint toa rapidly fatal illness. The gravity 
of acute bronchitis depends a great deal 
upon the age of the sufferer. In the very 
young and the aged it is often a most serious 
malady, while in those of middle life it is 
seldom dangerous unless neglected, and so 
allowed to become chronic. 

The most frequent .ause of bronchitis is 
‘catching cold,” that is, a general or local 
chilling of the surface of the body. The 











that one can just keep up, but cannot possi- 
bly ‘‘ live the gait.”’ Be hospitable in your 
own fashion, whatever it is; have it dis- 
tinctive in any pretty way, whether yours} 
is an old house filled with mahogany and 
heirlooms, or newly furnished with all the 
most recent things. If yours is a plain but 
delightfully comfortable home, make the 
most of it, for a grand establishment with 
a retinue of servants is no novelty to many 
Americans, who in their inmost hearts are 
weary of the formalities their rapidly in- 
creasing weaith and official position forces 
upon them, and they look forward to a re- 
turn to the hospitality of the quiet old town | 
where they were reared. | 

So do not despair if your home is not a 
‘* show place”’ and your cook not a chef. If 
neither your sideboard nor your table re- 
semble a section of a jeweler’s store with 
an array of plate, be consoled, for ’t is said 
that Edward, when Prince of Wales, would 
not have two knives at a plate, lest, if 
crossed like swords, they become a bad 
omen. 

If your guests arrive by train or carriage, 
see that ice water is ready. In case any 
feel faint after a light breakfast on a hot 
morning, place crystallized ginger on the 
tray, or a bottle of creme de gingembre—a 
cordial. 

To make ahouse look cool, fill the fire- 
places with green and arrange great floor 
jars of young oak branches and gladioli or 
tall lilies and ferns on table or mantel. If 
you have an old pewter platter, szour it 
and arrange pond lilies on it for your lunch- 





cold usually starts in the nose and throat 
and *‘ works down,” or the trouble may be- 
gin at once with cough and pain in the chest. 
Acute bronchitis occurs also as an accom- 
paniment of measles and other diseases, and 
sometimes is produced by the inhalation of 
dust or irritant vapors. 

The most prominent symptom of an acute 
“cold on the chest’? is cough. This is 
caused by the secretion from the mucous 
membrane of the bronchial tubes, and is 
accompanied by more or less expectoration. 
It may be very incessant, occurring in re- 
peated paroxysms, but is always temporarily 
relieved by the appearance of phlegm. 

Pain in the chest is another frequent 
symptom. This is felt behind the breast 
bone in the centre of the chest, extending 
sometimes toward one or both sides. It 
may be sharp at first, but is generally dull 
and of a compressive character, as if some 
great hand were squeezing the lung. 

The secretion is at first sticky and difficult 
to dislodge, but later becomes more fluid, 
yellower, and is easily expelled. At the 
beginning, in severe cases, there may be 
some fever preceded by chilly sensations, 
but this does not last very long. 

Acute bronchitis, like a cold in the head, 
will often cure itself if the patient will stay 
in a well-ventilated room with an equable 
temperature, and restrict his diet fora day 


or two, taking plenty of cool water to wash 
out the system, the only medicine needed 


being perhaps a mild laxative. 
If the cough is so painful as to call for 
special treatment, among the best of do- 





eon table, or a centre-piece of summer 
fruits overlaid with vines. Scatter nastur- 
tiums over a slaw or lettuce salad, rose 
petals over the punch bowl of lemonade and 
placea grape vine leaf under yoyr Neuf- 
chatel cheese. 

If your table is small, have a carpenter 
make an adjustable top of pine, bolted to- 
gether in sections and fastened se3urely to 
the table. Over this lay the thick silence 
cloth and then the damask. Bring in the 
ironing board and slip it under and care- 
fully dampen, and press out the regulation 
creases made in laundering. Your faithful 
Swede may marvel at your taste and desire 
to show her skil) in pinching and pressing 
in herring-bone patterns instead. But 
avoid this and fancifully folded napkins, so 
dear to the heart of many servants. 

High-backed chairs in thedining room 
are ugly and dangerous. 

If any hobby or club gives you a common 
interest, decorate your place cards with ref- 
erence to it; golf, whist, art studies or 
foreign travel. 

If far from market, try to have only what 
is fresh from the farms about you, or 
canned, and so, reliable, ‘‘dependable,”’ as 
they say in Philadelphia. If you have a| 
soup course, serve iced consomme of a hot 
or iced fruit or wine and sago soup. 


mestic remedies is the old-fashioned flax- 
seed tea. A mustard plaster (not so strong 
as to blister) on the chest is also of service 
at the beginning of a severe attack. 

If the cough persists, or the secretion be- 
comes more profuse, in spite of domestic 
remedies, more strictly medicinal treatment 
will be called for. In case of the very 
young or very old no temporizing is safe, 
and the physician should be summoned at 
the outset.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Domestic Hints. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 

Boil one large chicken until it slips from the 
bones readily, and grind in a meat-grinder; also 
grind one-half can of mushrooms. Boilin salted 
water twenty minutes one pair of sweetbreads, 
throw into cold water for a few minntes, remove 
skin and little pipes and grind. Put in one and 
one-quarter pints of milk on the fire and let 
it come to a boil. Add to that while still on the 
fire the inside of one-half loaf of bread, and stir 
thoroughly. Then add chicken, mushrooms, 
sweetbreads, two eggs well beaten, a piece of 
butter the size of a duck’s egg, melted; a dash of 
parsley and red pepper, and salt to taste. After 
all is well mixed pour in a flat dish; then beat two 
more eggs and spread, not beatin, all over the 
dish. Mould any shape, roll in cracker meal and 





JELLIED APPLES. 


sist of a clam chowder, chicken pie or New , 


syrup by boiling a pound of sugar anda pint of 
water. Let boll up once, then putin the apples 
with two lemons sliced, half a dozen cloves and & 
few sticks of cinnamon. As soon as the apples 
are tender, take them out carefully and arrange 
in a dish, hollow side up. Put aspoontul of cur- 
rant or apple jelly in each. Boil down the syrup, 
let cool a little and pour over the apples. 
ye LEMON CUSTARD. 
' This custard is made by adding to one quart of 
milk five eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
| cupful sugar, one teaspoonful cornstarch and two 
lemons. Cream the bitter and sugar, and add 
the yokes of the eggs beaten until light, then the 
juice and grated rind of the lemons; dissolve the 
cornstarch in the milk and add to the other in- 
gredients. Bake in a buttered pudding-dish until 
the custard is set, then cover it with meringue 
‘made of the whites of the eggs and one-third of a 
cupful of powdered sugar. Return to the oven 
and brown slightly. Serve cold. 
ARROWROOT SOUFFLE. 

Mix four tablespoonfuls of arrowroot with a cup 
of cold milk. stir into it a pint of boiling milk 
flavored and sweetened to taste, return all to the 
saucepan, and stir while it boils for ten minutes; 
let it cool, and then add the yolks of six eggs well 
beaten. Having prepared the souffle tin add the 
stify whisked whites of six eggs to the mixture, 
pour it into the tin, which should be three-parts 
full, and bake it in a quick oven for about twenty 
minutes, if over cooked it will fall. Serve at once 
in the tin, with a serviette pinned round it. 

GINGER SNAPS. 

Rub half a pound of butter into one pound of 
flour, add half-pound of sugar, half-pound of 
syrup, and one ounce of ginger; knead well, roll 
out, and cut; bake in a moderate oven; when half- 
cooked brush over with sugar and water syrup 
to glaze the surface. Ingredients: One pound 
flour, half-pound sugar, half.pound syrup, one 
ounce ginger. 

RASPBERRY CHARLOTTE. 

Take two pounds of ripe raspberries, remove 
the hulls, see that there are no insects in the 
hollows of the berries, and have in readiness, 
also, one pound of dry bread crumbs. Then but- 
ter a pudding-dish and cover the bottom with a 
layer of dry bread crumbs; on the top of this 
place a layer of raspberries, sprinkle plenty of 
sugar over them, add another layer of bread 
crumbs, then a layer of raspberries sprinkled 
with sugar, and so on until the dish is filled; let 
the last layer be bread crumbs. On top of this 
last layer put bits of butter. Place a plate or 
cover over it and bake for about thirty minutes 
Remove the plate or cover a few minutes before 
serving and let it brown. Serve cream with it. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


To clear soup stock remove every particle of 
fat and add more seasoning if needed. To each 
quart of stock allow the white and shell of one 
egg. Beat the egg lightly, crush the shell and add 
both to the cold stock, then place all together 
over the fire. Stir constantly until the boiling 
point is zeached, boil two minutes, cover, let sim- 
mer twenty minutes and strain through a double 
thickness of cheese-cloth, placed over a fine 
strainer. 

For salad sandwiches pepper-grass and water- 
cress should be dipped in French dressing or 
salted vinegar before using, shaken dry and placed 
between thin slices of bread and butter. 

There is nothing so tempting for dessert during 
the warm days as a bowl of fresh peaches. By 
placing the fruit on ice before paring, to become 
thoroughly chilled, one can avoid their discolor 
ing; but the writer has tried the following with 
success. Place the fruit ina wire frying basket 
and plunge just for an instant in boiling water, 
then into cold water. In this manner the skins 
may be rubbed off, leaving the fruit perfect and 
retaining the pink tinge which is so attractive. 
As soon as the outer part is removed, drop the 
fruit into ice water to prevent discoloration. 
When all are pared, split in halves, remove the 
pits, heap into a dish—glass, if possible—and 
serve with powdered sugar and thick, sweet 
cream. 

Sour cream makes an excellent dressing, and 
the most fastidious objector to cream would never 
recognize it if not let into the secret. The cream 
must not be too old. The juice of half a lemon, 
two teaspoonfuls of vinegar, a good pinch of cay- 
enne pepper, a teaspoonful of salt and a tea- 
spoonful of sugar are added to a cupful of thick, 
sour cream and beaten together thoroughly. It 
isan excellent dressing for tomatoes and cold 
vegetables, and can be used with a celery and 
apple salad. 

Green peas mashed very soft are excellent to 
give color and cousistency to a fish dressing. 
‘she juice of spinach or other salad herbs will 
give a delicate shade of green to a mayonnaise. 
The pounded coral of the lobster mixed smooth 
with a little oil and added toa mayonnaise will 
give a good red color to a fish dressing, and 
cooked beet juice or deeply colored fruit juices 
will color an ordinary mayonnaise. 

To prepare grape juice, heat ripe grapes over a 
slow fire until the juice flows readily. Just be- 
fore they reach the boiling point remove them 
from the fire and crush, squeeze and strain them. 
Add to the juice one pound of sugar for every 
quart. Return the mixture to the stove and 
bring gently toa boil. Remove, bottle at once 
and seal. 

Surplus juices from pickling, preserving and 
canning peaches and other fruits should ne care- 
fully served for pudding sauces, mince pies, etc., 
later in the year. 

Peaches intended for pickling should not be 
too ripe. Select fifty perfect ones, peel them, cut 
them in halves and remov: the stones. Put into 
the preserving kettle a pint of cider vinegar, one 
and one-half pounds of granulated sugar and six 
or seven small spice bags, each containing a few 
whole cloves, a few pieces of whole mace, stick 
cinnamon and green ginger. Tie them carefully 
with a heavy thread. A circular piece of cheese- 
cloth about three inches in diameter is the best 
for the purpose. As soon as the sugar melts add 
the peaches; boil them until they are tender. 
When putting into cans leave a spice bag in each 
jar. Pears may be pickled in the same way. 


ig Fashion Notes. 


a*, A dainty evening gown may be made of the 
crepe de chine remnants that at this season are 
often to be bought at reduced prices. One lovely 
example is of palest green, made over a drop 
skirt of white taffeta, which makes it even fainter 
in tint. It has trimming of white escurial lace 
j inset over black taffeta, in detached motifs of 
jrose design, extending down each side of the 
, front gore, around the graduated flounce. The 
| bodice has similar decoration around the decolle- 
tage and on each side of the pouched frort. A 
sash of white chiffon has the ends trimmed in the 
same way. . 

eA charming boa is made of large white 
chiffon poppies, with yellow or black chenille 
centres. These are set on white net so closely 
that they give the effect of a round ruche. 
Another is composed wholly of roses in different 
shades of pink, and is bewitching over a white | 
organdie gown. | 

e* A pretty blouse is of white crepe de chine | 
with fichu of pale mauve mousseline de soie, 
strapped with “ baby” velvet ribbon of the same 
shade. Itistied over the bust ina large, full 
bow. This isan especially good mode for tall, 
slender figures. 

e*eThere are bargains in trim little silk-lined 
Etons ‘of lightweight cloth. A beauty, marked | 
$7.98, was of fine black broadcloth, strapped al } 
over with black taffeta, and with revers faced with | 
white ground fancy panne velvet. It was im- 
mensely chic and will be warm enough to wear | 
until November. Neat little jackets of black 
taffeta are selling at $7 and $8, and would be an. 
excellent supplement to a thin foulard gown for 
cool September nights. 

e*eEvery woman who can possibly afford it. 
should avail herself of the opportunities to buy | 
fine goods cheaply at this time, and add a spotted 
black silk muslin toher wardrobe. Prettily made, 
it will serve for several summers’ wear and often 
is just the thing fora home evening. It is cool 
on a warm day, and not conspicuously light on a 
hot, rainy day. It is not easily spoiled by weather 
of any kind, and if caught in a shower may be re- 
stored to pristine freshness and crispness by 

on the under side while damp. 

e%e Probably in compliment to the approaching 
yacht races, the jaunty little nautical coat known 
asthe reefer is appearing at smart seaside re. 


























Peel, halve and core six large apples. Make a 





Since fruit soups have been borrowed 


sorts. The lower edge is generally cut.in large 


scallops, and the collar is of the usual reefer | full centre of that flood, then you . 


style. 


effort impeliea “to truth, to right, 1: 


e% Buttons, stitchings and strappings form the | contentment. Then you put all gain. 


leading decorations of the new yachting and sea-| wrong. 


side costumes. Countless little clusters of but- 


tons are placed on both skirt and coat, while rows 
of stitching and straps will nearly cover them. 
eo’ A strikingly original suit to be worn at the 


yacht races is of fine white serge, braided with a 


silver-tinted new ribbon, that has # thick corded 
rib. This is applied on the jaunty short sacque 
coat, just below the sailor collar on the back, ina 
large spider-web design. The same design is re- 
peated around the skirt. 

e%» The shops are full of pretty neckwear of all 
descriptions at bargain prices. A twenty-five 
cent tie shown is one of fine white organdie, 
bound with a bias strip of the same material 
dotted with a color. There are little side tabs, 


Over all things that are agreeable t., 
and genius, the man has the hijy 
Everywhere he may take what be), 
spiritual estate, nor can he take an, 
though all doors were open, nor . 
force of men hinder him from taki; 
Itis vain to attempt to keep a sev, 
who has the right to knowit. It \ 
That mood into which a friend can |); 
dominion over us. To the thougit- 
of mind he hasaright. Allthe sc 
state of mind he can compel. 1); 
which statesmen use in practice.” 


So let one with heart and })., 


and the whole effect is extremely dainty, Another | «The Gleam.” Let him discern 
style, at thirty-nine cents, {is all white, with a the divine leading, and making ¢), 


little lace introduced.—N. Y. Tribune. 

a%e A bewitching blouse worn at a fashionable 
restaurant yesterday was of a sparrow’s egg blue 
batiste, all tiny tucks from throat to belt, with 
alternating hues of delicate white embroidery. 
The collar and wristbands were embroidered 
similarly, and a narrow tie of black velvet and 
black velvet waistband fastened by a_ gold 
buckle gave a charming accent to the whole. 


moment the point of departure, }, 

the expression of the Divine \\ 

developed and carried on into are 

and to action onhigher planes. 

All we have willed or dreamed, « 
good shall exist, 

Not its semblance, butitself; no beat 
nor power, 


ee A butterfly of finest black Chantilly se-} Whose voice has gone forth, but ec 


with small imitation diamonds, larger gems 
above forming the antennz, is the smartest hair 
ornament of the season. It is well worn to the 
front. The same butterfly asa shoulder or cor- 
sage ornament gives an up-to-date appearance 
hardly achieved in any other way. 
eS ee 
The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget 


I am Merlin 
| Who follow The Gleam. 


Not of the suulight, 

Not of the moonlight, 

Not of the starlight! 

O young Mariner, 

Down to the haven, 

Call your companions, 

Launch your vessel, 

And crowd your canvas, 

And, ere it vanishes 

Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 

Follow The Gleam. 
—Tennyson. 


To follow The Gleam is a very practical 
thing in life. There isa guidance for all. 
It is a spiritual law, and the result, which 
is also the reward of right living, of keep- 
ing attuned to the harmonies of life, is in 
having revealed with increasing clearness 
the appointed way for the footsteps to 
tread. 


** Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas.” 


One need never be afraid to freight his 
boat with all his hopes and all his faith. 
The purpose creates the channel. Every 
condition is plastic tothe power ot will, and 
in order to exercise this power one must so 
live as to discern the Gleam—that inner 

- light, that spiritual leading, which is ap- 
pointed for all. Events and circumstances 
then become as a transparent veii through 
which shines the divine leading. ‘‘ There 
is nothing faith does not penetrate and over- 
come,’”’ says De Caussade; “it passes be- 
yond all shadows and through the darkest 
clouds to reach truth, clasps it in a firm em- 
brace, and is never parted from it. If we 
knew how to greet each moment as the man- 
ifestation of the divine will, we would find 
in it all the heart could desire. For what, 
indeed, is more reasonable, more perfect, 
more divine than the will of God? Can its 


infinite value be increased by the paltry | -- 


difference of time, place or circumstance? 

Were you giveu the secret of finding it at all 

times and in all places you would possess a 

gift most precious, most worthy of your de- 

sires. . . . The present moment is al- 
ways filled with infinite treasure: it con- 
tains more than one is capable of receiving. 

Faith is the measure of _ these bless- 

ings; in proportion to _ one’s faith 

does he receive. By love also are they 
measured ; the more love the greater the 
desire; the more the desire the more is 
received. The will of God is constantly 
before one as an unfathomable sea which 
the heart cannot exhaust; only in propor- 
tion as the heart is expanded by faith, con- 
fidence and love can it receive of its full- 
ness. The will of God is the fullness, and 
it shall leave no void in the soul. 
When the will of God reveals itself to a soul 
manifesting a desire to wholly possess her, 
if the soul freely gives herself in return, 
she experiences most powerful assistance in 
all difficulties; she then tastes by experi- 
ence the happiness of that coming of the 

Lord, and her enjoyment is in proportion 

to the degree in which she learned to prac- 

tise that self-abandonment which must bring 
her at all moments face to face with this 
ever adorable will.’’ 

The idea that ‘‘ to be resigned,”’ as people 
say, ‘‘to the will of God” is a passive and 
meek accep.:ance whatever happens; a 
vague, colorless, inefficient way of exist- 
ence; a condition that may be lived in ex- 
treme old age orin illness or invalidism, 
but which has no part to play in the stress 
and storm of the life of achievement; that 
it is a condition impracticable to the great 
civil engineer laying a railroad across a con- 
tinent; to the bank president, with his} 
ceaseless financial vigilance; to those who 
are at the front in the great and mighty 
struggles for progress,—the idea that a per- 
fect acceptance of the will of God is not 
compatible with the strenuous life of 
achievement is a great fallacy. To per- 
fectly accept and follow the will of God is 
to forge the spiritual connection with the 
most resistless and intense and all-conquer- 
ing energy. To ally and identify one’s own 
will with the will of God is to enter on all 
the increasing possibilities of great achieve- 
ment. It is to ally one’s self with the forces 
of the universe and be enabled to use this 
infinite potency. The great lesson of Emer- 
son is that hope and good cheer admit one 
into this magnetism of potency. We find 
him saying: 

“* I judge of a man’s heart by his hope.” 
He tells of “‘ the flowing conditions of life,” 
and then, as already quoted above, that the 
universe is but the extermination of the 
soul, and thus he comes to the counsel, 
** Build, therefore, your own world.”’ 

To read Emerson is to have the key to an 
infinite reservoir of spiritual energy and a 
perpetual restoration of thesoul. Of all the 
world-authors, it is he who most universally 
opens the Golden Doors. 

How serene is the trust he inculcates i 
these words:— ; 

A little consideration of what takes place 
around us every day would show us that a higher 
law than ‘thatcofgour will regulates events; that 
our painful labors are very unnecessary, and 
altogether fruitless; that only in our easy, simple, 
spontaneous action are we strong, and by con- 
tenting ourselves with obedience we become 
divine. Belief and love,—a believing love will re- 
lieve us of a vast load of care. 

And again— 

There is guidance for each of us, and by lowly 
listening we shall hear the right word. Why need 
you choose so painfully your place, and occupa- 
tion, and associates, and modes of action, and of 
entertainment? Certainly there is a possible 
right for you that precludes the need of balance 
and willful election. For you there is a reality, a 
fit place and congenial duties. Place yourself in 





for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conceptioy « 


And what is our failure here but a ti: 
dence 
For the fullness of the days? Have 
or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged, but : 
ing might issue hence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that 
should be prized? 
Greeley, Colorado. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


..-- The pure in heart not only see ¢ 
selves, but they become a medium for t: 
ting his thoughts to others. It is at last as 
were thinking through every look and 11 
of the purified soul.—Lucy Larcom. 

..-. Why cannot we, slipping our hands 
each day, walk trustingly over the da, 
pointed path, thorny or flowery, crook: 
straight, knowing that evening wil! by: 
sweet peace and home?—George Me Donia! 

.---Certainly, at some hour, though ;. 
not your hour, the waiting waters wil! s 
some shape, though not perhaps the shia). 
dreamed, which your heart loved, and fo: 
it bled, the healing herald will descend—: 
lotte Bronte. 

.---Men need religion now as neve: 
world before,—need it as the premises of loz 
conclusion they involve. The religious att. 
is the supreme necessity to which al] knowlods: 
science and experience run as rivers to the s 
John W. Chadwick. 

...-Education is not learning; it is the exer: - 
and development of the powers of the mind 
There are two great methods by which this end 
may be accomplished: it may be done in t 
halls of learning, or in the conflicts of 
Princeton Review. 

...“‘ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted: 
nay, not “ shall be,” but in that very moment is 








it, and give it freely, as Jesus said, and knew ') 
experience whereof he spoke.—Frederick J. 
Hosmer. 

..--The manliest attitude a man can take 
whether he is still rejoicing in his youth or getting 
into years, is that attitude of awe and reverence 
which befits a man confronted by the facts of our 
habitual experience, that attitude of dedicated 
will which, for so much received, pledges tlie 
best that it can give.—John W. Chadwick. 


I would not if I could repeat 

A life which still is good and sweet; 

I keep in age, as in my prime, 

A not uncheerful step with time, 

And, grateful for all blessings set. 

I go the common way, content 

To make no new experiment. 

On easy terms with law and fate, 

For what must be I calmly wait, 

And trust the path I cannot see— 

That God is good sufficeth me. 

And when at last upon life’s play 

The curtain falls, I only pray 

That hope may lose itself in truth, 

And age in heaven’s immertal yout), 

And all our loves and longing prove 

The foretaste of diviner love! 
—John Greenleaf Whitte: 





Tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Oh, fair and far away, 

What treasures lie,when hope is high, 
Along your shining way. 


What promises fulfilled, 
What better deeds to do, 
Than ever yet, are softly set 
Beneath your skies of blue. 
—Nora | 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thir: 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring ! 
The Book of Life the shining records t: 
—Marian B. = 


Little by little the world grows stro: 
Fighting the battles of vight and 
Little by little the right holds sway 


Little by little the wrong gives wa) 
—Union > 


ES. Curious Facts. 


— Two of the greatest literary prod 
the Chinese are a dictionary of 5020 vo! 
an encyclopedia of 22.937 volumes. 

——Over 2,000,000 miners are required 
the world’s supply of coal. Of this nu 
660 are employed in Great Britain and +4 
employed in the United States. 

—Few women consider that they ¢: 
forty or fifty miles of hair on their head. 
haired may even have to dress seven) 
threads of gold every morning. 

——In Italy Sundays are usually pr: 
marriages when the principals have 
married before. Widows, however, ! 
old custom by marrying on Saturdays 

—The army allows about 33,000 pow! 
a year for fifteen men, but in the Are! 
people eat at least a quarter as muc! 
costs $3 a month more to feed a man i! 
than in New York. 

——At the beginning of June in eae! 
three hundred organ grinders lea\ 
London. They return to their nati 
October, and live well for the next ei: 
when they again start on their pilgrin 

——In 1900, throughout the United > 
Masons numbered 857,577, Knights 
492,506, Odd Fellows 862,723, Royal Ar 7 
628, Improved Order of Red Men 25: 2 
sophs 55,668, Maccabees 227,936, Al ; 
of Foresters 38,089. These are all s¢ 

—tThe Japanese dentists perfor 
operations in tooth drawing with the pi 
forefinger of one hand. The skill ': s 
do this is acquired only after long | ie 
when once it is obtained the operato! is 
extract half a dozen teeth in about th:"' ie 
without once removing his fingers | = 
patient’s mouth. aft 

—One of the strangest botanical : u é: d 
the world is the “ wonder-wonder” ‘\' __—= 
in the Malay peninsula. It is simp'y : a 
without leaves, vine or stem, and gro oe re 
site on decayed wood. Thisextraordin 
is something like a yard in diameter" 
globular cup in the middle with a capac) © 
or six quarts. 

—the dolphin, a near relative of the \: ss 
credited with a speed of considerably 0\"' *" 
miles an hour. For short distances the <i" 
can outstrip any other fish, accomp!'s'"© 
twenty-five miles an hour with ease. 1!" " 
ish mackerel is ne of the fastest of fo 





ale, IS 


we 


spall 


ish 





the. middie of the stream of power and wisdom 
which flows into you as life, place yourself in the 


and cuts the water like a yacht. Predatory ! 
are generally the fastest swimmers. 


The great conquest for every soul is the eonyuest 
of itself. We never find our real life until we give 
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ror headache, toothache, neuralgia, rheu- 
itism, lumbago, pains and weakness in 
e back, pleurisy, swelling of the joints, 
d pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready 


‘lief will afford immediate ease. 


A CURE FOR ALL 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS 


Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 


internally—A half to a teaspoonful in 


iif a tumbler of water will in a few min- 


‘es cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
\ausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
ss, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatu- 
ney, and all internal pains. 
There is not a remedial agent in the 
orld that will cure fever and agueand all 
ther malarious, bilious and other fevers, 
ded by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly 
is RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. Price, 

cents per bottle. Sold by all drug- 


t 
Fists. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm. St., New York. 


Poetry. 


*& FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER.” 
What seek you, ny maid, my pretty maid, 
With the wistful eye, the nut-brown braid, 
Where the rose-red clover blooms and blows, 
The yellow honey bee comes and goes, 
And the tangled grass is long and sweet, 
A maze of green for your little feet. 





\ four-leaved clover? O foolish child, 
Was ever a summer dream so wild; 

\ guerdon of luck—a charm ’gainst fate? 
Youth and beauty have only to wait; 

For happiness happens, so they say, 
And blossoms come in the month of May. 


Down by the stile in the shadowed lane 
There is some one watching all in vain, 
For a slender shape of girlish grace, 
A sunny smile and a flower-like face ; 
search no more in the rose-red clover, 
tlaste away to your waiting lover. 
** SHEILA.” 





> 
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WEAVING. 
Sometimes He gave me threads of gold 
To brighten up the day; 
Then sombresints, so bleak and cold, 
That change the gold to gray; 
And so my shuttle swiftly flies, 
With threads both gold and gray, 
And on I toil till daylight dies 
And fades in night away. 


Oh, when my day of toil is o’er, 

And I shall cease to spin, 
He'll open wide my Father’s door 

And bid me rest within. 
When safe at home in heavenly light, 

How clearly I shall see 
That every thread—the dark, the bright— 

Each one had need to be. 

—Christian Advocate. 
Sa cal 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The silence is no more; ‘tis shattered by 

A frenzied rapture from a feathered throat. 
Or is ’t.a seraph drifted down the sky, 

The dreaming earth with sudden glory smote? 





I know not: is it eestasy or pain, 
Or sated love, or unfulfilled desire, 
That, erystallizing, falls in silver rain, 
And turns a bird’s breast to an angel lyre? 


() wizard-voice, dividing all the dark! 
() wonder-bird, that seeks night’s sheltering 


wing! 
Leaving the day to the ambitious lark, 
When all the world’s awake to hear him sing 
Wherefore so humble, master of thy art? 
() peerless improvisatore! say, 
(li me! the answer comes from mine own heart: 


“ The songs of Sorrow are not for the day.” 
M. Hedderwick Browne in Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE MURMURING SONGS. 

As on some lonely land 

In silence one may stand, 
And hear afar 

The seas roll onthe shore 

In muffled solemn roar, 

With Wild winds moaning o'er 
The harbor bar; 


So they within the soul 
Hear mournful music roll 
Who watch and wait— 
Where fates are blowing free 
(er life's vast troubled sea— 
Wond’ring what is to be 
The future great! 


Low are the murmuring songs4 
Throb they with human wrongs; 
For sorrow sad; 
Wild melodies unknown ;— 
Yet they who hear, alone 
Know goodness will atone, 
And they are glad. 
rles W. stevenson, in The New York Ob- 
ver 
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WIND OF THE SOUTH. 

f the South, take this message, and bear 
| afar on thy pinions, 

the old red hills and the land of the long- 
eaved pine— 

ward hundreds of leagues to the Snow- 
h\ing’s wide dominions: 
r unto her that I love, O Wind, this message 
T mine, 


sper it into her ear when the errant birds, re- 
turning, 

ter about her feet and tales of the spring- 
time tell; 

ie her a word from me while the sunset’s 

eacon is burning, 

i, in the gathering dusk, she waits for the 
twilight bell. 


' of Austral isles and the palm tree’s magi- 

il glory; 

+r of roses fair and of seas 

hite sails shine— 

1) what words you will, but simple and oid 
‘iy story: 

into her, O Wind of the South, this mes- 
sage of mine. 

ilam Hurd Hillyer in The New Lippincott. 


-<>> 


where the 








‘isthe sea. It is the sea, 
ill its vague immensity. 
ling and darkening in the. distance, 
‘fted by all the winds that blow, 
¢ white ships haunt it to and fro, 
© spirits on the confines of existence.” 
—Saturday Evening Observer. 
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‘ruth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
_ The eternal years of God are hers; 
‘ut error wounded writhes in pain; 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 
—God’s Revivalist. 
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l've pawned my watch a hundred times, 
In ’most as many lands, . 
And yet, forsooth, I say in truth, 





Nervous- 


i Miscellaneous, 


Lady Connie’s Plunge. 

“‘ What chance!” gasped Lady Connie, taking 
her fair, dishevelled head out from among the 
cushions of her boudoir lounge, and drying her 
tear-gtained eyes with an absurd little gossamer 
handkerchief; ‘‘ what chance has a girl—a mere 
girl, Who has only been out for a season and a 
half—against a married) woman like Nita Le 
Quesne?”’ 

‘None at all,” said her friend, a rather plain, 
Sensible young woman, with sporting tastes and 
tailor-made garments. “Not the ghost ot a 
chance!” : 

“ Yet, she’s over thirty—and makes up!” said 
Lady Connie viciously. 

“Men prefer women over thirty,” said Molly 
Verdon sententigusly, “and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they lean to makeup.” 

“Her waist is at least six inches larger than 
mine,” Connie persisted. 

* She is of the voluptuous and redundant type, 
I grant you,” returned her friend; ‘ but men like 
that, too.” 

“Her boots are fives and her gloves sevens.” 

“She is given to pedestrianism and drives 
four-in-hand. Men adore that kind of thing,’’ 
returned Molly, lighting a cigarette. “ My child, 
what perfect tobacco!” 

“Captain Lorriker gave me the box when he 
came home invalided from Africa, and—”’ 

“ You got so chummy?” 

“He was laid up 
square, and—I visit there, you know—"” 

“Or you did just then, and you -nsed:to drop'in 
and spend the morning and aftemeon, and some- 
times the evening, reading and sitging and play- 
ng to the wounded: hero.” Molly made a little 
bit of & grimace. 

“ It was only Christian charity,” said Lady Con- 
nie with dignity. ‘He had a splinter of a shell in 
the musgles of his ribs on the right side—” 

“ And little Connie thought that an arrow, skill- 
fully implanted in the left side, might serve as a 
counter irritant.” Molly exhaled a thin blue 
cloud of Turkish vapor and smiled at the water 
colors upon the wall. ‘* Now, Captain Lorriker is 
well—” 

“ Almost; only he gets awful attacks of cramp, 
and turns blue—”’ 

** Does he?” 

“Every now and then. It has something to do 
with the water in South Africa. He vows he will 
never drink another drop as long as he lives.” 

“It’s the kind of oath you can really rely ona 
man’s keeping. But, tell me one thing. While 
you were playing, not sister but cousin-in-mercy 
where was the Le Quesne?” 

“In the Riviera. And Fred—I mean, Captain 
uorriker—admitted to me that there had been 
what he called ‘a shght entanglement,’ and 
promised to steer clear of such things for the 
future.” 

“ And you believed him? Goose! ” 

“ And then,” wenton Lady Connie, rising to 
her feet and beginning to walk up and down 
over the Morris carpets of her sanctum, her 
pale Liberty draperies trailing, her gold hair 
dishevelled, her cheeks ‘and eyes flaming with 
indignation, and her fingers nervously wrest- 
ling with the clasp of her Egyptian silver girdle; 
“then she came back, Oh, it was degrading! 
She just held up one of her fingers— gave him one 
look, and—”’ 
“ And he fell to heel like the well-trained re- 
triever heis. The Le Quesne is famous for 
breaking in men. I rather admire her for it.” 
D» you? Well, if you’re going to lunch with 
me atthe Dips’ Club, you will have the pleasure 
of seeing them together. Both are members, you 
knew.” 

“T thought the rules separated the sexes at 
feeding time?” 

‘““Nominally. But after the soup they draw the 
curtain that divides the Ladies’ Restaurant from 
the Gentlemen’s Grill, and—” 
« Fusion is the word. I should like of all things 
to see it. Why did you never ask me before?” 

* Because I never joined until I went in for 
swimming,” retorted Lady Connie. 

‘“‘And now you're one of the cracks, aren’t 
you?”’ 
“T’ve won some races and gained a bracelet 
for the high dive.” 
“ Does she—I’ll call the Le Quesne the Ogress, 
because she has such an endearing little way of 
crunching eligible young men up, body and bones 
—does she natate, as the Americans say?”’ 
“Swim? Like a bladder of lard! ’ said Connie 
disgustedly. ‘* Walloping is the word for it. See 
here!” She puffed out her fair cheeks and waved 
her arms, and gave, on the whole, a not too exag- 
gerated imitation of the aquatic frolics of the lady 
in question, and Molly shrieked with laughter. 
“Women are never humorous unless they’re 
jealous.” she said, wiping her brimming eyes when 
the performance was over. 

“Jealous! Do you suppose?”— Connie was 
beginning, when the other cut her short. 
“Jealous? Of course you are? And, if you 
want to cut out your hated rival—do it in the 
water. Don’t you have aquatic show off days, 
when the male club members race in the big 
swimming bath, and the women sit in the balconies 
and bet on the favorite; and vice versa, when the 
women splash and the men look on?” Molly’s 
eyes twinkled as she stooped to whisper in Con- 
nie’s ear. “Pull her under—duck her—make her 
appear en idiot when Freddy Lorriker is looking 
on and she may hold up ‘her finger until she 
perishes, after that, without getting him back. 
Trust me! I know men!” said Molly. 

“ Oh! you dear, darling, clever thing!”’ screamed 
Connie, falling on her friend’s neck in rapture. 
And they went together to the“ Dips” Club, and 
lunched at the very next tableto Mrs. Le Quesne, 
and she was very kind and condescending to 
Lady Connie—so much so that Lady Connie would 
have given worlds to be able to hurl a cutlet at 


her rival’s head and cha!lenge her toa duel with 
pickle forks. Then, just before the second course, 


the curtains dividing the Gentlemen’s Grill from 
the Ladies’ Restaurant flew apart—and_ Freddy 
Lorriker arose and drifted with the tide in the 
direction of his enchantress’s table. 

“ There’s your litfle girl, Tippy!’’ said the en- 
chantress, who had nicknames for all her victims, 
as she haughtily motioned the captain to an op- 
posing chair. “Jooks washy and loveworn, 
doesn’t she? Qh, you cruel man!” She shook 
her finger playfully. 

‘Hang it, Nita!’ protested the slave, turning 
as searlet as his mustache—poor Connie called 
it “auburn ”’—“ you're too bad! She—she heard 
what you said, I’m sure she did.” 





at his aunt’s in. Belgrave 


Since, by the Doge Dandolo’s order, 
The tale of that Eastern sceptre won 


To the glory that hers in the presemt must be; 
And this is the sweetest and tenderest story 
Told of the city beside the sea. 


Changing masters has Venice seen, 

And changing customs have swayed the city: 

But French or Austrian hearts have been 
Responsive to long-descended pity. 

When “two” on the bell of St. Mark’s is ringing, 
The grain still falls from a civic hand, 


And there are pigeons, cooing and singing,— 
Graceful guests of a graceful land. 


—Mary Aloysia Francis, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Re Cs © cae Ii 
The next frog match was for male club members, 
ladies being present on the balconies overlooking 
the swimming bath by invitation. 


Molly Verdon, as they sat together, leaning on 
the gilt balustrade and watching the aquatic 
gambols of the sterner sex (arrayed in complete 
suits of light flannel, be it explained, in deference 
to the proprieties. 

“ There is the Le Quesne,” said Molly, “ kissing 
her hand to a man in a striped mauve swimming 
suit. Ah, itis Captain Lorriker!” 

* And he’s going in for the thirty yards under 
the water race,” said Connie anxiously. 

“‘Donot be anxious,” sald her friend, ‘Captain 
Lorriker is not inclined to be apoplectic, like that 
stout man in the Guards. I feel really anxious 
about him. Why, he is puffing and blowing al- 
ready like the sea lion at the Zoo.” 

“ Ah! they’re off!” cried Mrs. Le Quesne, as the 
four competitors launched themselves upon their 
sub-aquatic journey. The guardsman came up to 
the surface snorting hideously before he had ac- 
complished three yards; two of the others gave in 
about the middle of the course, but Freddy held 
on and won amid applause. 

“* And the prize is a diamond frog—and he will 
give itto her!” thought Lady Connie, viciously 
dinting her red under lip with one small white 
eyetooth. “Oh, if I could only tempt her in next 
Ladies’ Frog Match I would—I don’t quite know 
what I’d do, but—it should be something that 
should break her spell upon him, and bind him to 
me forever}?” 

She did it ipanother minute. Never was such 
a lucky chauee, as Molly Verdon said. 

Because Freddy, foolish Captain Freddy— 
flushed with triumph and the smiles of the en 
chantress, who meant to have the diamond frog 
—Freddy essayed the high dive. 

“Oh, I wish he wouldn’t!’”? moaned Lady Con. 
nie, as her beloved swarmed up the ladder that 
led to the elastic platform that overhung the deep 
end of the 
‘““Why not?” snapped her friend, unsympa- 


thetic once. 
% of his wound,” moaned Connie, “and 
the that awful South African cramp! 


Suppose hé swallows some water, and it isn’t 


quite nice—* ° 
“Ugh!” sald Molly, shudderingly. 
“* And that brings it on. You know he has 


sworn off water since that South Afric—”’ 


~~ 

eddy had done the high dive. ~ 

‘* Capital!’’-eried all the spectators. 
‘ Bravo!” cried Mrs. Le Quesne, applauding 
from her balcony. ‘ And what a long time he is 
Stopping under water, too! Ihad no idea Tippy 
could show off like that.’ 

‘*He’ll pop up now!” said the guardsman. 
But Freddy did not pop up, and a horrible 
moment went by. Then a man shouted some- 
thing and Mrs. Le Quesne tittered and then 
screamed. 
For before any of the paralyzed club members 
had roused to action, Lady Connie had risen, 
torn off her hat and jacket, sprung upon her chair, 
stepped thence to the broad ledge of the balcony 
and dived. The slight figure cleft the water of 
the swimming bath immediately over the spot 
where Captain Freddy had gone down, and in 
&@ breathless minute a dripping golden head 
emerged, and half a dozen swimmers leaped 
in to help the plucky maiden land her insensible 
burden. 
“She’s got him in her mouth!” cried the 
guardsman, “like a young Newfoundland.” 
She had, in fact, seized Captain Freddy by the 
collar of his striped swimming jacket with those 
strong, white teethof hers, when, between the 
agonies of cramp and the asphyxia of drowning, 
he lay feebly squirming at the bottom of the 
swimming bath. 
There is little more to say, except that Captain 
Freddy was brought round by brandy and hot 
blankets, and from that day the power of the 
enchantress was broken. 


But when Lady Connie married the captain— 
which she did in the beginning of November last 
—she withdrew her name from the members’ list 
of the “Dips”? Club. She had plunged for a 
hasband and got him, and, so far as I have heard, 
she has not yet repented.—Clo. Graves, in the 
Sketch. 


Woutb’s Department, 





PIGEONS. 

The pigeon lights on a friendly roof, 

North and south through the Russian cities; 
And the tread of man and the steed’s quick hoof 
Spare the bird that the nation pities. 
East or west if its bright wings bear it, 
Shelter and food are its boon from all; 
No cruel hand from its nest may tear it, 
No brutal touch on its form may fall. 
Happy the bird, ir. that land afar, 
Under the sway of the stately czar! 


In the storied country of Eastern kings, 
Where the crescent floats o’er the calm Bos- 
phorus, 

And the minaret’s musie at sunset rings 

The “ call to prayer ” in a sad, sweet chorus,— 
Far and near through the proud dominion, 
They hold of all homes that home most blest, 
That oftenest sees the bird’s white pinion 
Flash, in the sunshine, above its nest; 

And the innocent life is as sacred to all 

As it was in Eden before the fall! 


Hundreds of years have come and gone 


Flew, with the pigeons, across the border. 
Yet Venice still links that departed glory 


For there, by the will of the doge long dead, 
The birds by thousands are daily fed! 


Since this world was a world of pain, 1 ween, 
Never a fairer sight was seen! 





> 
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Little Red Bird. 


Frank was visiting his uncle in the country, 


“ So I must wait for my revenge,” she said to 


and eager to devour the sweet morsel she was 
holding, the mother prayed to the Great Spirit to 
deliver her precious baby in any wonderful man- 
ner possible'to himself. =~ 

*“ The Great Spirit was quick to answer this cry 
of the poor Indian, and instantly Red Bird was 
turned into a tiny red squirrel, but as he sprang 
from the grasp of the woman, four of her claws 
left long black marks on his back, and all of his 
descendants have these marks, that the Indians 
may know their relatives and not harm them.” 

Frank laughed and said he should always think 
well of the Ogress, for the sake of little Red Bird. 
—Ruth Raymond. 





Old Mac’s Fright. 


Before the civil war, says a Youth’s Companion 
contributor, my father owned a large plantation 
in Virginia, and among his retinue of slaves was 
@ faithful old darkey who had served my grand- 
father many years, He had appointed himself 
my body-servant, caring for and amusing me from 
the time I was allowed to leave my old black 
“ mammy.” 
** Old Mac,” as he was called, had a wonderful 
imagination. He used to invent weird stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins, and his thrilling adven- 
tures with these spirits of the air were a con- 
tinual source of terrified delight to me. He was 
exceedingly superstitious. 

As I grew older, I found more pleasure with the 
horses and dogs. and Old Mac gradually fell into 
disuse, as far as my amusement was concerne 
Then I was sent away to school, just as I was 
beginning to appreciate the queer old character. 
On one of my visits at home I went on foot to 
spend the evening at a house of a neighbor, Mr. 
Carleton, and Mac accompanied me, as [ enjoyed 
listening to his quaint “ dialect stories,” as well 
as to the old negro melodies, which he sang ina 
clear, sweet tenor. 
We left the Carleton place at ten o’clock—it 
was @ bright, moonlight night—and started 
briskly down the roed. As we approached a 
small graveyard, which lay between my father’s 
place and the Carleton plantation, Old Mac be- 
came very quiet and watchful, looking about him 
fearfully and starting at every shadow, as if he 
expected an attack from some hidden enemy. 
When we reached the burying-ground I heard 
voices on the other side of the wall which en- 
closed the place, and paused to listen. Mac, 
trembling from head to foot, grasped my arm, 
and begged me in a hoarse whisper not to stop— 
the place was “‘ hanted.” 
At that moment the murmured words became 
clear to us, and we heard from the other side of 
the wall: *‘ Dis un’s yous, dat un’s mine, dis un’s 
yous, dat un’s mine.” 
Raising myself to a position where I could see 
what was goingon,I was about to make my 
presence known, when Old;Mac, unable longer to 
control his fear, uttered a yell, took a firm hold 
on my arm, and saying, “ Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, 
massa, run!” tore down the road as if pursued 
by a nameless terror. 
I could not understand what had frightened 
the old man so, and tried to stop him, but his 
terror carried him clear to the front door, where 
he dropped on the steps, panting withthe ex- 
ertion, and hiseyes were big with terror as he 
gasped: ‘‘Didn’t yo’ hear ’em? God and de 
debbilin dat graveyard, pickin’ out de angels! 
Dey’d ‘a’ got us sho’ if we hadn’ run!” 
You may appreciate how funny this was to me, 
as I had seen nothing that looked like * God and 
de debbil,” but only two rather frightened 
negroes, dividing a basket of apples which they 
had stolen from a near-by orchard. 


wn 


The Resting-Places of English Sov- 
ereigns. 


They do not sleep together, those lofty ones 
who have worn the crown royal of England. 
They lie far apart in many instances: some by the 
banks of the Loire in sunny France, some under 
blue skies of Normandy, and others scattered 
here and there within the stately cathedrals and 
proud Gothic chapels of their own island king- 
dom. Fathers and sons are separated in many 
cases, and husbands and wives do not always lie 
side by side, yet perhaps they slumber as soundly 
as though their dust mingled together. 
The bones of the sturdy Norman, he who was 
ealled William the Conqueror, crumbled for 
many a long century underneath the roof of the 
church of St. Stephen at Caen, Normandy. Rest- 
less in life, the great Conqueror could not find 
rest even indeath. When his body was brought 
for burial to this abbey church that he had _ built, 
a Norman knight stood up and forbade the inter 
ment until he was paid for the land which he 
claimed had been forcibly and wrongfully taken 
from him. Nor wasthis the last disturbance of 
the monarch’s remains, for in 1562, during the 
religious wars In France, his tomb was opened by 
savage soldiers, who, enraged at not finding the 
jewels they had heard of, turned out his bones 
fromtheir resting-place and scattered them right 
and left. Subsequently they were collected, and 
some of them replaced in the coffin. 
William Rufus, the first bachelor king of Eng- 
land, who was slain by Walter Tyrrel’s arrow in 
the New Forest, found a resting-place in the 
choir of Winchester Abbey, His tomb isa plain 
one and is still in good preservation. 

His brother, Henry I., youngest son of the 
Conqueror, died while absent in Normandy, but 
his body was carried to England and interred in 
the abbey he had founded at Reading, in Berk- 
shire, though it seems that the king's bowels, 
brains, heart and tongue, by a strange fancy of 
of disseveration, were buried at Rouen. King 
Stephen and his queen, Matilda of Boulogne, lie 
quietly side by side in the abbey church of Faver- 
sham in Kent. 

The first two Plantagenet kings, Henry IT. and 
Richard I., sleep far away from England, at 
Fontevrault, on the banks of the Loire, the burial 
place of the old Angevin counts. It must be re- 
membered that at this period the English kings 
were sovereigns of a large part of France, and 
this accounts for the interment of these two kings 
away from their island kingdom. 

King John’s tomb can be seen in Worcester 
Cathedral, a well-preserved and costly monument, 
surmounted by his effigy. It is the earliest sepul- 





about three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 


of the bench with strong vinegar. 


and vinegar will make the surface clean. In 
order to brighten it, you can use tripoli or any 
other polishing powder. 
such as putz-pomade, can be hadin any hard- 
ware store. 
morning and you will find it will remain bright. 
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to be erected over the spot. Neither effigy nor 
tomb exists today, and no one knows the spot 
where the royal dust reposes. 
The remains of Henry VII. rest in his own 
chapel in Westminster, but his son, Henry VIII., 
preferred his mausoleum at Windsor, where he 
lies beside Jane Seymour, the best beloved of his 
six wives. In King Henry VII.’s Chapelin West- 
a gpa ba buried the other boy king, Edward 
7I.,and his two sisters, Queen M 
Elizabeth. ° —- 
James, the first Stuart, selected Westminster 
for his place of burial, but Charles L., his son, was 
entombed at Windsor, at least all but his head, 
which for a long time swung to the wind at Tem- 
ple Bar,for he was executed as a traitor.” 
Westminster received the remains of the second 
Charles and his queen. The se¢ond James and 
his queen died in exile, and were buried in the 
convent of Chaillet at St. Germains, near Paris. 
Good William and Mary were interred in West- 
minster Abbey, and their successor, Qugen Anne, 
was also given sepulchre there. The first two 
kings of the house of Hanover, Georgé I. and 
George II., chose Westminster for their last rest- 
ing-place. George III., George IV. and William 
IV. preferred beautiful Windsor. 
Queen Victoria, by expressed desire, was laid 
beside her husband, the late Prince Consort, in 
the noble mausoleum which she had built at 
tga half a mile from Windsor.—Fred Myron 
y. 


Rotes and Queries, 


OUR MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS.— 
“E. H. N.”: The number of manufacturing 
establishments in 1890 was 355,415. At the pres- 
ent time the census office has received the 
schedules of 653,000, but probably not more than 
500,000 of these are for establishments comparable 
with these counted in 1890. Taking this caleula- 








tion as fairly correct, however, there has been a ' 


gain in the ten years of nearly 150,000 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of goods. The 
total value of products, including receipts from 
custom work and repairing, in 1890 was $9,372,- 
437,283. Basing an estimate on the increase in 
number of establishments and the tabulations of 
States already completed, a most conservative 
figure for the value of all products in 1900 is 
$15,000,000,000. The statistics of manufactured 
products show that the United States is easily in 
the supremacy relative to any country in the 
wor:d. The commercial statistics are equally 
satisfactory. For the calendar year 1900 our ex- 
ports of domestic products were greater than 
those of any other country, their total value for 
that year being $1,453,013,659. Great Britain 
ranked next, with $1,418,348,000, and Germany 
next with $1,055,611,000. 
THE.CAMPHOR TREE.—“ W.C. H.”: The cam- 
phor tree (Cinnamomum camphora) is an ever- 
green, a member of the laurel family, belong- 
ing tothe same genus as_ the tree whose bark 
furnishes the spice called cinnamon, and is re- 
lated to the bay and to the sassafras of the 
United States. Of symmetrical proportions, it is 
one of the noblest objects in the forests of east- 
ern sub-tropical Asia. In its native habitat it 
attains gigantic dimensions, notably in girth of 
trunk, some specimens measuring ten to fifteen 
feet in diameter. Itis said they have been known 
toreach as much as twenty feet, and they may 
be sixty to over a hundred feet high, and live to a 
greatage. Asarule, they rise twenty or thirty 
feet without limbs. and then branch out in all 
directions, becoming amass of splendid and luxu- 
riant foliage. Their leaves, broadly lanceolate 
in form, are of a light green color, smooth and 
shining above, and whitish or glaucous on the 
under surface. Small white or greenish-white 
flowers are borne from February to April, and by 
October ripen into berrylike, one-seeded fruits 


To BRIGHTEN TARNISHED COPPER.—“ H. C. 
F.”: With a sponge or rag. thoroughly wet the top 
Sprinkle table 
salt all over the surface until itis covered. Dipa 
scrub brush in vinegar and scrub thoroughly. 
You will tind that the action of solution of salt 


Ready-made solutions, 
Polish the top of the bench every 


LITERARY PRESCRIPTIONS.—* Young Sub- 
For clearness read Macaulay. 

For logie read Burke and Bacon. 

For action read Homer and Scott. 

For conciseness read Bacon and Pope. 

For sublimity of conception read Milton. 

For vivacity read Stevenson and Kipling. 

For imagination read Shakspere and Job. 

For common sense read Benjamin Franklin. 
For elegance read Virgil, Milton and Arnold. 
For simplicity read Burns, Whittier, Bunyan. 
For smoothness read Addison and Hawthorne. 
For interest in common things read Jane Aus- 


For humor read Chaucer, Cervantes and Mark 


Historical. 
—Boston was the first city in the country to 


——Boston Light stood at the entrance of Bos- 


chral effigy of an English king to be found in 
England. His queen, Isabella of Angouleme, 
singularly enough, lies with the earlier Piantag- 
enets at Fontevrault. 

Henry III. was buried in Westminster Abbey 
in St. Edward’s Chapel, so-called. He was the 
earliest English monarch to be given sepulture 
in that historic abbey. His son, the first Edward, 
also found interment there by the side of his first 


“And then?” The enchantress arched her 
artfully darkened eyebrows. 

* Qh! and then—you know jolly well,” growled 
the miserable Freddy, whose power of repartee 
was as limited as his power of resistance, ‘ she’ll 
be hurt. You women are so jolly fond of hurting 


and everything was new to the city lad. The 
green meadows, the orchards and the birds that 
made sweet music in the woodland where he 
spent hours learning the secrets of nature. 
Above all things he delighted to watch the squir- 
rels skipping from limb to limb of the spread- 
ing oak, beneath the shade of which he often 


queen consort, Eleanora of Castile. 

The unfortunate Edward II., who was mur- 
dered at Berkeley Castle, was buried at Glouces- 
ter Cathedral, not far from the place of his mur- 
der,and where ason of the Conqueror, Duke 
Robert of Normandy, was already interred. Ed- 


the conversion of this swamp into useful solid 
ground. Joseph Barrell, Esq., whose estate was 
on Summer street, first drained the slough tor a 
garden in which he had built a fish pond, amply 
stocked with goldfish. 
Theatre stood, now the site of Jones, McDuffee & 


ton harbor on little Brewster Island, so called 
after the family of William Brewster, the ruling 
elder of the first church of New Plymouth. The 
light was first established in 1715. In 1776 it was 
de troyed by the British ships as they passed out 
of the harbor after the evacuation of the town. 

—Previous to the year 1792 allof the lower 
part of Franklin street was a quagmire. No 
greater change has taken place in Boston than 


Where the old Boston 


one another!” 

But the eyes that met his next minute were un 
troubled—the face of Lady Connie perfectly se- 
rene. ‘“ How do you do?” she nodded to the cap- 
tain. “Are you quite well again, and shall we 
see you at the bi-monthly frog match?” 

“Frog match” was the newly invented term 
for a club swimming contest. 

“ Oh, yes! ’ returned Freddy brilliantly. “ That 


rested with his Uncle John. 
dark stripes the little fellows have,’”’ he remarked 
one day. 
an Indian legend about the squirrel that is very 
amusing. 


never kill one, as it is considered very, bad luck to 
do so. Z 


“What beautiful 


“* Yes,” answered his uncle, “there is 


“ Ogress they call these little foresters, and they 


“Unce upon a time, many many moons ago, the 


ward III and his good queen, Philippa of Hain- 
ult, found a resting-place in St. Edward’s 
Chapel at Westminster. 

The murdered Richard II., son of the gallant 
Black Prince, was at first privately interred in 
the Churchof the Friar Preachers at Langley, 
about thirty-miles from London, but in 1414, by 
order of Henry V., the body was -xhumed, and 
with imposing obsequies conveyed to Westmin- 


is—I hope so! Though I’ve no cause tobe very 
fond of water—after South Africa.” 
“‘ But there are no dead horses or Boers in our 


Indians tell, there was a terrjble old woman liv- 
ing in the forest; she must havé resembled the wolf 
in the story of Red Riding-hood, I think, as she 


ster Abbey, and placed in aroyal tomb built of 
stone and gilded brass. 
King Henry IV. and his queen, Joanna of I 


England in 1700. 


Stratton’s store, was a large distillery, and be- 
hind it a pasture extended between Summer and 
Milk streets as far as Hawley street. 

—Going out from Hanover street fnto’ Mar- 
shall street one may observe near the ground a 
round stone, about two feet in diameter, im- 
bedded in the wall, and on the stone which sup- 
ports it the inscription, ‘Boston stone, 1735.” 
This curious object, now an old landmark, was 
originally a paint mill, and was imported from 
It is hollow and of conical form. 
t was for some time, after more modern ma- 


swimming bath! ”’ said Lady Connie, “ and the 


deep that end, youknow. Do try it one day, 
Mrs. Le Quesne! It’s perfectly heavenly! You 
run right out to the end of the board, poise your- 
self, shut your eyes, and down you go, like a—” 
“Stone! ” suggested}Freddy Lorriker. 

“Like an arrow,” corrected Lady Connie. 
Then she gave a little nod to the enchantress and 
another to Freddy and tripped away, leaving two 
images before the mental vision of the warrior, 
one being a fair, slender, virginal form clad in 
clinging garments of pale’ blue and white, with 
a jaunty cap -on its golden: hair, poised fora 
swallowlike flight; the other that of a brunette of 
rather effiorescent personality and pronounced 
embonpoint, balanced awkwardly: onthe end of 


excused himself by saying that he had a twinge 
of his African cramp. 


was talland wolfish in appearance and she ate 
high dive is the best anywhere. Twenty feet | little children when she found them. 


alone and wandered away. from the wigwam, 
while his mother was absent gathering berries. 


sunbeams that chased éac 
before him, the terrible 
prowling about for her dinner discovered him. 


and dashing back into the w 
forth sonie brig 
ingly toward Re 
named by his’ parents, 
fiuttered near the door of their home the very 
morning he w 


an elastic plank. , He writhed a little at this, and | and toddled up to’ the worhan, who''grasped him 
y in her great hands, that had-claws instead of fin- 
gers. the better to tear her. prey, 


“One day alittle pappoose had been playing 


As he stood under a pine tree watching the 
her-acrass the path 
, Woman’ who was 


What a dainty meal he will make,’ she cried, 
the § she brought 

eee and hél¢ t -fempt- 

Bird, #8 the ligtte boy had been 

juse a ted bird had 


BOTs ok ae main |e 
“ Seeing the flowers, the baby longed for them 





“ Little cat!’ thought Mrs. Le Quesne, noting 
the labored lie and reading Freddy likea book. | 


stances. Had Lady Connie known of this reso- 





It never changes hands! \ 
—Philadelphia Record:-" 


lution, her hopes would have fallen to the ground. 
But she remained in ignorance—and was happy. 


+ 4 


the scene, and great was her horror when she 
And being a clever woman she then and there saw her ‘darling in the grasp of the monster. 
formulated her mental vow never to enter the | Well she knew her baby was lost unless some- 
club swimming baths under any possible cireum- thing could be done very quickly, and no human 
power could save him. ’ 


where 


« Just then the mother of Red Bird appeared on 


“ So meeling down but.a short digtance from 


Navarre, are buried in the chapel of; St. Thomas a 
Becket in Canterbury Cathedral, near the tomb 
of the Black Prince. Their splendid altar tomb is 


admired by every visitor. 


Beneath a splendidly sculptured tomb in St. 
Edward’s Chapel at Westminster sleeps all that 


is mortal of the victor of Agincourt, Henry V. 


Henry VI., born at Windsor, was also buried 


there, being the first of the English sovereigns to 
find a tomb within that royal residence. Near by 
him, at the east end of the north choir, under a 
plain stone marked with their names, lie his 
triumphant enemy, King Edward IV., and his 
queen, Elizabeth Woodville. 


The boy king, Edwaid V., who was smothered 


in the Tower, found a humble grave at the foot 
ofthe Tower stairs. Inthe reign of Charles IT., 
his bones, with those of his little brother, Richard 
of York, were discovered. By the king’s orders 
they were collected and placed in a sarcophagus 
of white marble, which may be seen in the south 
aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. 


Sfohard [1[. was interred in the Church of St. 


Mary, belonging tothe order of Grey Friars, the 
Principal place of worship in Leicester. 


Some 
3 afterward his successful rival, Henry VII., 


chines superseded it as a paint mill, used as a 
starting point for surveyors. It was named proba- 
bly for the famous London stone. 

—tThe Federal-street was the first regular 
theatre established in Boston. It was opened Feh. 
3, 1794, with the tragedy “ Gustavus Vasa Erick- 
son,the deliverer of Sweden.” Thomas Paine, the 


rds c hanged his name ta Robe 

Treat Paine, because he wanted a Christian name 
read the prologue, having been judge prize among 
a number of petitors. Charles Stuart Powell 
was the first manager. The theatre was also 
called the Old Drury after Drury Lane, London. 
In 1798, while under the management of Barrett 
Harper. the house was destroyed by fire, leaving 
only the brick walls standing. The theatre was 
soon rebuilt and opened on October, 1798, under 
the management of Mr. Hodgkinson, with “ Wives 
as they Were.” 

———_- >+> 








twenty-four hours. Millions of years ago the day 
was twenty-two hours; ‘millions of years 
before, it was twenty-one hours. As we 
look backward into time ‘we find the earth 
revolving faster and faster. There was a time, 





a tomb of many-colored marble, sur- 





e wolt Woman stdéod ghashing her teeth 


ay Ste @ gM gm 94 “gl, 9 


mounted by a marble effigy ot the warrior king, 


“e 


—The earth revolves on its axis once in} - 


length. In the remotest past the earth revolved 
in a day of about five hours. It could revolve no 
faster than this and remain a single unbroken 
mass, 
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Woman's Five-Gored Skirt with Ripple 

Habit Back. No. 3920. 

To be made with or without the Graduated Circular 
Flounce. 

The five yores are carefully shaped and fitted with 
out fullness at the belt and provide just the snugness 
required by fashion. The flounce falls in soft, undulat- 
ing folds and widens as it approaches the back, form- 
ing admirable lines. The placket can be at the centre 
back or left front seam. as desired, but in either case 
should be provided with an ample underlap and an 
abundant supply of hooks and loops, that there may 
be no danger of gaping. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size, 13 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 104 yards 27 inches 
wide, 8% yards 32 inches wide, 7 yards 44 inches wide. 
or 6§ yards 50 inches wide will be required when 
flounce is used; 9 yards 21 inches wide, 7 yards 27 
inches wide, 6} yards 32 inches wide. 54 yards 4 
inches wide, or 5 yards 50 inches wide, when flounce is 
omitted. 

The pattern, 3920, is cut ins 22, 24, 26, 2 
FR sr pv pl nSizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 





Girls Apron. No. 3924. 

The body portion is full at the front, but plain 
under the arms and at the back, while the bretelles 
and the square neck render it Stylish and becoming. 
The skirt is simply straight and full, finished witha 
deep hem,and is joined to the body portion by 
means of a narrow belt. Sash ends of the material 
can be added, or the belt left plain and closed with a 
button and buttonhole, as preferred. 

To cut this apron for a girl of eight years of age, 2} 
yards of material 32 inches wide will be required, 
with 23 yards of edging, 2g yards of insertion, and 
§-yard of additional material for sash ends. 

The pattern, 3924, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,6, 8. 10 
and 12 years of age. 








39°91 Misses Sailo- 
Waist, 
12 to 16 yrs. 


919 Fancy Waist, 
32 te 40 Bust. 


Women’s Fancy Waist, Closing at the Back. 
No. 3919. 
To be made with or without the Fitted Lining. 

The fitted foundation is snug and smooth and closes 
at the back, together with the waist. The fronts 
proper are tucked to yoke depth and gathered at the 
waistline, but the backs are plain across the shoul- 
ders and show only slight fullness at the belt. The 
lace is applied over the material on indicated lines 
the scalloped edge making an admirable effect over the 
plain waist. The sleeves are in bishop style with 
pointed cuffs, and the neck is finished with a plain 
oo to which are attached turn-over portions of 
ace. 

To cut this waist for a woman of Medium size, 34 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide, 24 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. with 1} yards of lace 7} inches 
wide, and three-eighths of a yar@of narrow edging to 
trim as illustrated. 

The pattern 3919 is cut in sizes for 32, 34. 36. 38 and 
40 inch bust measure. 





See el ee ee 
Misses’ Sailor Shirt Waist. No. 3921, 
To be made without the fitted lining. 
Tocut this waist for a girl of 14 years of age. 34 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 24 yards 27 inches 
wide, 2} yards 32 inches wide or 1j yards 44 inches w ide 
will be required, with yard for shield, stock collar 
tie and cuffs, and one piece of velvet ribbon to trim 

as illustrated. 
The pattern, 3921, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14, 
and 16 years of aye. 
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°293 Infant’s Flanne 
Petticoat, 
One Size. 


792? Boy's Midd 
Suit, 


to 10 yrs. 
Boy’s Middy Suit. No. 3922. 
The trousers are long and shaped on sailor lines. 
The blouse is simply full, with the sailor collar, that 
can be square or round, as preferred, shield and 
fashionable sleeves that are plaited to form cuffs. 
At the left side ts an inserted pocket and the collar is 
held by a genuine sailor’s knot with ends. 
To cut this suit for a boy of 6 years of age 43 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 2g yards 44 inches wide, or 23 
yards 50 inches wide will be re quired. 
The pattern, 3922,is cut in sizes for boys of 4, 6,8 
and 10 years of age. 
Infant’s Flannel Petticoat. No. 3923. 

Ample flannel petticoats are essential to the health 





of the young infant, and require to be long, as well as 
generously full, in order that the tender feet may be 
kept warm. As arule the material is purchased with 
an embroidered edge, but handwork is always hand- 
some and durable, and gives an opportunity for that 
expression of tenderness which every young mether 
desires. The practical little medel given is eminently 
simple, yet absolutely satisfactory. The skirt is of 
the correct width and length. The cambric band ts 
wide enough to support the tiny body and extends 
beyond the edges of the skirt to form a generous lap. 


To cut this petticoat, 1g yards of flannel and gj yard 


of cambric or muslin will be required. 


The pattern, 3923, is cut in one size only. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus. 


trated on this , send 10 cents (coin or post- 


See wanted’ ai 
distinctly. 


; number, shown on cut, and 
* and write our naine and address 
Mail orders filled prom Address 





ages ago, long before geology begins, when the 
earth was rotating in a day of _five or six hours in 


ae me 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 


tl 
oston, Mass. 
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The Hore, 


Concord (N. Ht.) State Fair. | 

The meeting of second year of the State 
Fair at Concord was a splendid success. | 
The management was favored with pleasant ; 
weather throughout the week and the at- | 
tendance was very large, that of Wednesday | 
taxing the capacity of the grounds to the | 
utmost, owing to the double-header attrac- | 
tion of Governor Jordan and Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy. ‘The fair was very complete 
in all departments, the exhibition of cattle 
and horses being better than is usually seen | 
at fairs of late years. The racing was first-_ 
class. Large fields came to the wire in 
almost all the classes, the events were well | 
contested and the time made excellent for a | 
half-mile track. 
Tuesday’s card called for the 2.24 trot and | 
2.35 and 2.21 pacing classes. 
The handsome gray gelding Trader, by | 
Pedlar, won the 2.24 trot in five heats. The | 
bay gelding Sampson won the second heat | 
in 2.224, the fastest time of the race, but was | 
shut out in the third heat, which went to 
Jack Splan Jr., after which Trader had | 
little truuble in pulling off the race. om 
Quite a fast green pacer was shown up in | 
the 2.25 class in the bay gelding Kelair | 
Wilkes, by Whirlwind Mae (2.17}), son of | 
Glencoe Wilkes ; dam by Eclair. | 
Knoz’s Gelatine Boy was supposed to be | 
the good thing in this race. He did not, 
make much of a showing in the first heat, | 
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Middlesex South 
‘| Agricultural Society, 


So, Framing? 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. 
$700.00 in Purses for Trot or P. 


Wednesday, Sept. 15, 190; 
2.50 Class, trot or pace r 
4 rs rs fr 
294 “ ao “* a 

Entries will close on Tuesday, Sey): 

CON DITION S— Entries 5 per ce: 
cent. additional for winners. Purses diy | 
and 10 per cent. Member of the Natio; 
Association. Mile heats. best three in tiv. 
No conditional entries received. Natio: 
govern. In all purses there must be six . 
enter and four to start. Horses distances), 
any portion thereof will receive one ino) 
owing to bad weather the society sha! 
start one or more races, such race «; 
declared off, and entrance money refund: 
to change order of programme is ren« 
called at I sharp. Races to be starts 
1.30 o'clock. 

All entries must be made and paid to 
| N.¢. VIDETO, South Frami:, 


Sullivan County Grange Fair Associa: 
HIGHLAND VIEW PARK 


CLAREMONT, N. i: 


OCT. |, 2 and 3, 190), 


$1650 - IN PURSES - $i 




















and in the second was in a mixup with Ruth | i ee: 
< h| ta , gP Tuesday, Oct. 1. 
Leyburn at the three-quarter pole, both | : ni . s caitthies Siunmee gate . 
horses going down. The judges laid the | H Ps . [kia weet ee 
blame on the driver of the horse with ei i ‘ | i Wetenatas, Oct. 2 
j “ei cow ass, é ae , 
euphonious name and sent him to the barn. ; ‘ ES mee pac | 
The 2.21 pace went over after two heats | re ps ee 
had been paced. May Queen won the first | i “ . : a Pca Oct. 3 . 
and Blanche the second. z 2 : be EY Free-for-all. trot and pace 
. “ f 2.21 Class, ad pat 
When the 2.21 pace was taken up again 3. ah ae ia Fie We Masel WE <4 henna teva teeition. Sept. 25, a: 
Wednesday May Queen had little trouble ‘n : * . re o’clock, P. M. 

: ! . rie 60 ae Oe : ow t te th ber stil 
taking the necessary two heats to decide the . : de Oa ene ahadiee Cente ember of st: 
division of money. This mare’s breeding ye) © ~ Pade ¢ ¥ Neds CON DITIONS- National Trotting 4- 

) ‘ yee ae yt * 6 a : rules to govern. Mile heats, best three in fis: 
has been erroneously given as by May King, Bs i - A Oe ft ¥ Me ness. Purses divided 50,25. 15 and li per 

: os ; : A . 4 off t GPE pms us : stat ae horse to receive but one money in any clas. | 
and in the Year Book she vy + aang _ “4 7 4 my 4 oa a ‘B o es allowed. Rule rd Ww a3 be enforced. "ihe eo 
be by May Boy. She is by May Boy (2.23%), | s Z ig Fp ae tT entrios received. {Entries sent by telephone 
son of Whipple’s Hambletonian ; dam, Kaiser | ~ - y .- 3% | fright Searndiions any come anti 
Maid, by Kaiser (2.285), and is owned by | i ‘ a m fA | class Bes Siig satiefactorily, sis as t 

e Sa - ~ ' t ¢ Gs / = |} Weath 1 postponement. hiutrance fee 
W. H. Carter, Lebanon, N. H. ; i # | and eg’ cent. additional from winners of va 
2 y - at eX ; sion o urse, to be deducted fro vu 
The 2.35 trot was a hard fought battle of il ~ j named of laces or move ‘euuueee seust pes ! 
tive heats between Mazetto and Ben H., od oa Z pa | no dev iation frum this rule More that 
which driver Birney finally landed the black ’ m a a : called att Welk ae as one entry. 
ing ¢ ri y 7 i -V = . | @lly Sept. 10, 1901. ive to enter and fo 
gelding y Ne marie : gon apelin: rl : c | All ie paid at the w ire. Hay aa a 
old by Constantine (2.125); dam, Merry Z : | ciae yg furnished free during ‘uieetin 
‘lay (di ini, 2.13 : r ry ; v fic ept, 25, IM, at "clock, P. Mo Pie 
Clay (dam of Bellini, 2.134, ete. ), by Harry Tae as ) t | omer: at I orelock. PM. Fle 
Clay, and is the fourth of his dam’s produce | ‘ | and entries te el 
to enter the list. Ben H.isa rugged-look- on pat Puen. nat. of Race .. 
ing bay gelding by Kentucky Prince, dam | | CHESTER F. PIKE, Minster. aa 
A . i j ‘ pra, 
by Leland, and will wina good race for! : 
Fred Isabel later on if he keeps right. | 
Billy O’ Neil won the 2.18 pace in straight | 
heats with the black gelding Lexington, by | BA = - 
Poem. f 
The Aleander mare, The Gorerness, was 
the good thing in the 2.24 pace, or at least _ 5 
that was what the wise ones thought. She} . ns Z ge ~ 
was laid up the first two heats, and then cut | ; —_—— ie 
loose in the third and won that and the next a. 2 o—  —— ao Sie 
heat, and it looked as though she would 43 ‘ne a C 
pull off the race, but in the final heat she 
weakened, and Gui/ got the heat and race. 
« : ACIN ALLION, BRUWN HAL, 2.12 1-2. 
The drivers of the 2.19 class trotters were THE PACING ST ON, ’ 
all buggy riding in the first heat, allowing 
the New York mare Mary D. to win in} Toboggan, gr m by Almont Wilkes Same day—Free-for-all pacing. Purse, $400. | Hook, by Almont; fourth dam by Alexander’s| Beauty, ch m. by Allectus (Littlefield)... .....2 
2.214. The judges invited them into the woe » Ng ae Sarg te nee 4542) Chehalis, blk f° by Altamoht; dam, Tecora, | Bay Chief, the horse stolen from Woodburn Farm Necumea. Wea, telbmas (Wiebe (Myulton) . 
M Mackay Wilkes br hy, r ces > (s ‘Fe oN ' - “ ‘ . News ” 3 § rae aie : 
stand before the second heat, with the re- (Galvin vies Se rilenn a re MS >| RE ‘ Hy by the Confederates in war times, together with | Lady Banker, bm, by Dan el Lambert (Linne- 
sult that they forced the big chestnut| Hannah Hewlett, bik m, by Director — | Marion G., bm, by Rockdale (W. O'Neil).3 3 3| Almont, Bay ¢ met dying of his ogee B It ned SE «dos ones 2 wowoee <03 ere ae a ahditie Tees. No 
daughter of Young Jim to come back in (Blodgett) WESS SE mess: « $0 tFS> 099 SSeS Sea 634 dis | E. E. Knott, ch &. by Alcander (Sunderlin 6 4 4) a great loss to the horse interests of Maine w an Time, 2.274, 2.184. Harrold & Co,: : , eae 
J. W. THOMPSON. I have used your hoof ointment the past two 


2.164, outside watches getting the mile quite : Sg Se Nenieernncane ame : noe 
: . faddy, br g. by Wildbrino (Raymond) .. .dis 
a bit faster. Frank, b g, by Parthenian (Collins) ..... dis 


Fred C. was second and it certainly looked 
as thongh Walter Cox did his best to win, but 
before the final heat he was taken out and 
Myrtie Page put up behind the Fitler geld- 
ing. The best Page could do was to finish 
in fourth place, Mary D. winning the heat /C 
in 2.17, with speed in reserve. This was 
the sixth race which Mary D. has won this 
season. 
and with the exception of being a bit 
fussy about getting away, acts like a high- 
class trotter. 

The 2.14 class pace was conceded to 
Anidrosis beforehand, and it did not look 
as though any very strenuous efforts were | ¢l 
made to beat him. 
heats, without coming 


J 











She is a sister to David B. (2.09}), | ¥ 


He won in straight = 


Time, 2.22 
Same day—2.18 class, pacing 


. 2.205, 2.244, 2 214, 2.26. 
Purse, $400. 


Lexington, blk g, by Poem (W. O'Neil)... 1 


im Mace, b gz, by Dan Mace (Cox)........ 2 


Helen. bm, by Ralph Wilkes (Ridge) ...-. 10 
George Wilton, ch xz, by Wilton (Gillie). ..11 


hristobal, ch zg, by Alhe Wilkes (Bever). 4 


Uncle Angus, b gy. by Sphinx (Mitchell)... 8 4 
Harry Hotspur, ch y, by Haldane (Mayo) 3 12 
Amber Sphinx, b m, by Sphinx (Moody) ..14 5 
Bob Fitz. rn yg, by Alpine (T. Holmes) .. 
iew View, rn in, by Grand View (Bowser) 6 10 12 | 
Arctic, br g, by Pinewood (Ering) -....---. 7 
Ralph R., br h, by Bayard Wilkes (Paige)12 11 11; 
Oo eS eee eae 
Carrie Strathmore, bo m (Connell) .......-- 13 dr 


Time, 2.17}, 2.17}, 2.18. 


Concord, N. @., Thurstay, Aug, 29, 1901—2 24 always turn to it with pleasure and profit. 


ass, pacing. Purse, $400. 


o 


bs 


o « 
« 


| Barney, br g, by Barney Wilkes (Avard)...5 6 6 

| Cheslea, gr g, by Gambetta Wilkes (Little- 

| eee Naar 

Time, 2.12}, 2.114, 2.12. 
Saat 

1 Fact and Fancy. 

» 

2' Ialways admired an outspoken, fearless man, 

3/ one who steers between the rocks of captious 

‘ criticism on the one hand and indiscriminate 

4/| praise on the other,—one who commends with 

6, impartiality what is worthy of commendation, and 


55 


- 5 910) calls down with condemnation what is deserving 
of censure—and no man in the journalistic pro- | 


| fession in New England, to my mind, comes 


9 dis | nearer * filling the bill” than Edward E, Coggs- 
His department is | 


; well of the Boston ‘rraveler. 
|; one of the Traveler’s brightest features, and I 


It was my fortune last week to attend the 
annual fair of the Gray Park Association at Gray 


res Me Gray, once the centre of the life and business 











Francisco died. 
| 
| 





+o 
Dorchester Driving Club Races. 


The Dorchester Drivirg Club held its an- 
/nual meeting at Readville, Sept. 2. About 
| two thousand people witnessed the sport 

and were well entertained. 
| The free-for-all pace was won easily by 
, Kentucky Star. Landlord, which had been ; 
| well nigh invincible at the club’s previous 
| meets, finished behind the money. 
The 2.30 trot was the best race of the day, 
| requiring four heats to decide it, and it was 
close throughout. 
During the afternoon Allie Trout marked 








Same day—To beat 2.30 trotting. 
Baron Courageous, blk h, by Baron Wilkes; 
dam, Dora, by Kohinoor (Trout) 


Same day—To beat 2.254 pacing. 
Matanzas, ch f, 
Annie McGregor, by Robert McGregor 
(Trout) ......- 


| and have never used anything else that is its 
ROBERT PR 
... Won |} 4 
ra aos Harrold’s Hoof GUintment 
Time, 2.26}. that is Claimed for it. 
} men Say it Does More. 
by Guy Dirwood; dam, | 
| Harrold’s Hoof Omtment from: Edwin DD 
Won | Keadville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, Mas- 
| M. H. Crowell, South Yarmouth, Mass .. 7 
| Rounds Company, Providence, R.1.; Ralph W. 
| rill, Bangor, Me. J. Newton Van Ness Company. N¢ 
y .. ¥.; F. T. Wilcox, Jr., & Co., 


Time, 2.21. 
2-H o 


gow, N.S.; Henry S. Harris & Son, Boston. Ma-- 


Price: 13 lbs., 81; 4 Ibs., B2: 5 1 
| Our book, “ The Foot of the Horse,") Free 


The Abbot will st Sept. © at Svra- ns : 
use to beat Cresceas’ revord of 2.02. 4HARROLD & CQ, *° Maret Tene 


Chicago, Il. 





two of the Maplehurst Farm youngsters. | 
| The four-year-old colt Baron Courageous, 
by Baron Wilkes, dam, Dora, by Kohinoor, 
trotted in 2.26}, and the three-year-old filly 
Matanzas, by Guy Dirwood, dam, Annie 


Racing Injuries should be promptly treated with 
Greene’s Infallible Liniment. 1 gives instant relief 


and its timely use has saved many a valuable animal. It is 4 
thoroughly reliable antiseptic dressing and is unequalled for the 
treatment and cure of cuts, strains, wind galls, capped hocks, 
splints, rheumatism, over-reach, cedema, chapped he-ls, sore 
shoulders, broken xnees, and all accidents and injuries incident: to 
training, traveling and racing. 

Price $1 per bottle, express charges prepaid on 
all cash orders to points where we have no agents. 
J. W. GREENE & CO., 17 VanBuren St., Chicago Arg 




























record of 2.13 made at Holyoke. | oe nn ee a wr re oy -6311 41 ofthis section, was sidetracked when the rail- McG h : 
oe : - : 3 rd, . D¥ Sha 1- s yay. s i , : i 
Three straight-heat victories wound up| “Wara (Reynolds) 2, OY Shadeland On- Save pong bgponedig Bo nyynodl - . mages ag a bo : Nett y Robert McGregor, paced in 
the meeting on Friday. Alkalone was the | Allie Snell, bh, by Allie W ikes (Pope) ..6 5426 +n wer, slay glory 3.31. ‘ 
only one of the five named for the 2.15 trot} Velvet Bud, b m, by sidney (Isabel)....3 6653 the old stage-coach days—a beautiful village with SUMMARIES. 
? ro | Elma, bm, by Quaker Boy (Demarest)..4 4547 fine residences, well-kept lawns and with its Beadville, Mass., Monday, Sept. 2—Special 
which was ready to race, and that event was; William S.. ch g (Bowser)...............- 77765 streets shaded by giant elms. Here the Gray '&Cé, trot or pace. 
declared off. Time, 2.21}, 2.20}, 2.19}, 2.194, 2.229. Park Association gives annually a well-attended spreninees, bik m, by Tarrantine (Newbert).1 1 
The 2.27 trot was won in straight heats; Same day—2.19 class, trotting. Purse, $400. | fair with some excellent racing. The first day's Ralph. FoR ioe g, by 2 ies 
by Bird Simmons, a brown gelding said to Mary D:. y m, by coat 7 dam, Re, me programme was short, for besides a local race, in a g, by Electricity (Fellows)... aie” 4 
> Karlv Hi 9 > Si Clay, by Amerivan Chay (Damon) .......- which time was not taken into consideration, the Nagaina, bm, by Arion (Gallup) ..-- 2222 20-022.5 5 
ie ay Eels ee 3.00), Same by Simmons, | Fred C., bx, by Filler (Cox and Paige)....2 2 4 only race was the race for green horses, and this N#ucy, bm, by Prince Wilkes Ct yner) Bi 76 
in the colored trainer, Holmes’, stable. Danville. ch g, by Onward (Usabel)......-. 45 2 wes BI ‘ee, . Lady Wentwood, bik m, by Wentwoud(Depp)6 7 
Fred Isabel showed up quite a slick green | Eliot Stone, gr x, by S lent Brook (Keeler)3 3 3, Was won, with lots to spare, by 1. P. H., a black Time, 2.43}, 2.444 waite 
pee in the 2.27 pace. She is by Charles Coney, <S Wilkes, b g, by Bay Wilkes | gelding and a trotter, by Ocean Wilkes, son of Same day—Free for-all p a Seems $100 
“2 an) azier) ......- ATPL on eae Ses ok 5’ Bourbon Wilkes. e, a ne wuce. ’ . 
Derby (2.20), dam, Clytie 2d (dam of! Nellie S., bIk m, by Robinson D. (Rom- a E | Kentucky Star, b g, by Robert MeGregor; 
. . - OS fo ons ead chide clude ahateies -1 ce eee SUMMARIES. | dam, Lalla, by Petoskey (Bellec 
Neernut, 2.12}), by Nutwood. Nanawa has ' lees ge wi 9.308 Se : ; ; Wilton Boy, bg, by Witan (Pally Epa. ; 
been trained at Readville the past two! «. ceeicit cial ioanadain” a Gray, Me.» Aug. 27. Purse, 850, for green | Rubsley G..’br g, by Star Wilkes (Moulton) 2 3 
: ’ Same day—2.14 class, pacing. Purse, $400. horses, trot and pace. Bonnets o° Blue, rim. by McEwen (D'Arey).5 4 
—— — = yon race. ets Annidros's,_ ch “. by. St. Croix; dam by Ae LP. H., blk g, by Ocean Wilkes (Hun- Landlord, b g, by Albrino (Young) ......__. san 5 
was late in e afternoon when e oung Volunteer « Kent) ....2..2......-. See eet ees, ‘ ¢ 
free-for-all ew. salled. Terrill S. i | Rex. bg, by Ongate (Collis)... 0.....----. 2 2 2! Madcap, b g, by Allandort (Woodbury) ....2 2 2 Time, 2.19, 2.193. 
“alt pace was called, ferrul S. 18 @ Ronnie L., bm, by Harry Hall (MeLean)..4 3 3 Cabot. gr (Nelson) .............-. .--. & 3 °4]_ Same day—2.30 class, trotting. Purse, $100. 
great favorite at Concord, as, indeed, he is Halo 2d, bm, by Gen. Hancock (Paige)...3 4 4] Byron likes, bg Snow)..................3 4 3] Lady Madison, bm, by Madison Smith; | 
at all the half-mile tracks, and his friends | Time, 2.17}. 2.194, 2.184. Topsy. blk m — €8) .-...-.---+-----+--- 4 dr seh ‘aay ae (Pitz erald).---.... 1 2 1 
. ‘ s rae aiid : me, 2.34}, 2.36, 2.35, ve B., chm, by Edgardo (Newbert)..6 5 1 3 
did not believe that even so fast a pacer as; Cemcerd, N. HE, Friday, Aug. 30—2.27 trot- » 2.344, 2.36, 2.35 Azote, bg, by Constantine (Hadiieck) eee 
Chehalis could beat him. Chehalis won in _ B. =, —— do get ee ee rag er gp fine day, and —_ big oy bg, by Red Wilkes (Keith).....4 3 3 2] 
‘ oR ae : ing.) Bird Simmons, br g, by Early Bird; dam ay of the fair. Two races were on the pro- | Gilt Edge, bh, by Edgemark (Nay) ..... 345 5) 
straight heats in time that was a disappoint by Simmons (Holmes) - ose bode seeence sob gramme, both trot and pace, and both were won Lmma Westland, br m, by Westland : 
ment to the crowd, which expected that the Fig bry. ppm nae) “+--+: 2 21 by trotters. The Second Regiment band of Lew. Festa eyes nae ofa Minnelendlh ald eatickon 5 6 dr THE 
. Fy Hy i § 5 1 . i Saud to ceue @ AE ‘ a a q i 9.9% wh, oc cA 
Strathmore gelding would make the stallion | G'S DF & Dy Toit eee = 8. * 31 iston was present on the second and third days, Time, 2.25}, 2.234, 2.22}, 2.244. 
step three heats in 2.10 if he could not beat Semede--4:34 sind wach. Fares. oie and discoursed excellent music, much more ele- — pf Tagagd-wg-om pacing. Purse, $100. 
him. ee ne ee . SC, GOW. vating in its nature than cheap vaudeville, which | Gladys M., br m, by Irvin M.; dam by Monte WORLD 
SUMMARIES. "eas Pewee iar {8m |, | has in the past few years become such a. prom- diikey oh he Nisan” (sianea soca eetcen cece 11 
Concord, N. @., Tuesday, Aug. 27, 1901 -2.24' Kelair Wilkes, b g, by Whirlwind Mac inent feature of some country fairs. Prince Wilkes, br g, by M fle Wilkes (Belle: eae 
class, trotting. Purse, $400. (MeNally)........-. ep Sip aot Fre 23 2 SUMMARIES deu).... ... wabeet eo men (Ont. 
Trader, gr g, by Pedlar; dam, Melody, by Mag, bm (Sunderlin)........-..............3 2 3 ; : Rosewood, b g, by Wedgewood (Morrison)...5 3 
Nutbuurne (Quinn). REALS. 14311, Greylight, gr yg (Silinant).-....--..-. 222.202. 444) Grny, Me., Aug. 28, 1901—3.90 class, trot and | Pr... b g, by Charles Caftrey (Brand enone 6 
Jack Splan Jr., b h, by Jack Splan Dick R., b g (Bailey) ...........--.---2...--7 6 5 pace. Lackawanna, br g, by Battle Axe (O’Connor)6 5 
(Oca nce fosc ween, wosevcncons tl 42162] Dora Stam, b m (Edmunds)................ 5 6 6] a, ‘ Time, 2.95 5 
: oa . ; Topeka, ch gz, by The Seer (Rideout)....3 1 2 1 Me, 2.229, 2.224. 
Lakeside Maid, bm, by Lakeside Norval Don C., b x (Forshner)........22..-.. 222... 6 7 Tha h.bg (D k i ; ‘ 
(OMBOMII). -.«.o- conec-scceeeccoveceed 75243 Maud A., chm (Leavitt) ................... 8 dis ah. b g (Dr. Reed). ..-..-.........-..- 1 2 2 2) Same day—2.35 class, trot and pace. Purse, 
PP eine ; ae ; * Alice King Phillip, br m (Holland).....2 4 4 4] 9100. 
Tony U., b g, by Almont Jr. (Marston)...5 3 8 2 6 Time, 2.20}. 2.18}, 2.17}. Elizabeth M. Wilkes, bik m (Woodbury)5 4. dis cans 
Braay, Db g, by Domestic (Demarest) - ..-. 88534 Cabot, gr g (Nelson) alas Are Qi dis Be HR ch m, by Parker Gun; dam, Agnes : 








Alice b m, by Waxtford (Silli- i 
a ere 37777 
Bird Simmons, br g, by Early Bird 
FO eS ee Rar ee 55 
Greendale, b gy, by Wilkes (Sunderlin)..9 9 6 8 8 





Time, 2.24, 2.224, 2.244, 2.24}, 2.259. 


Same day—2.25 class, pacing. Purse, $300. j 
Eelair Wilkes, b g,by Whirlwind Mac; dam | 

by Eclair (MeNally).-...-...-...-....--. 1 1} 
Surprise, b g, by Robert McGregor (Isa- | 

DUN sk. ie S omnes ieanhsddiukiey dawcds sede aaens SS 
Robert B., b g (D. Holmes)............... 5 5 


oe, | EEE EO EE 3 3 
Ruth Leyburn, bm, by Wilton (Winch).. 310 8 
Twilby, biu, by Glencoe Wilkes (Marston) 5 6 4 
Don C., bg, by Gusto (Forshner).....-..-. 6 
Lady Nance, ch m (Durland).....--...--.- 8 77 
William P., b g (Gillies) .... ...--.--------. 08 9 
Fire King, br g, by Mack (Bentley).. ..--. 9 9dr 
Knox’s Gelatine Boy,-b g, by Almont Star | 

CRIS oi. 5.6055 sd cuawiwed dbacnes diweinae 7 di 
Time, 2.19}, 2.194, 2.19}. 


Ceoncerd, N. G., Wednesday, Aug. 28—2.21 
class, pacing. Purse, $400. 
May Queen, b m, by May Boy; dam, 





Kaiser Maid, by Kaiser (Sunderlin)...1 9 1 1 
Blanche, b m, by Kex Nutwood (Mars- a aie 
ton) 222 
Mc C, b g, by Mack (Pope)..........-... 5357 
Fannie B., rn m, by Pinewood (Gillies).3 5 9 8 
Baby C., ch m, by Boston Globe (Ray- 

MAGNE) noon no osbiccccécsencscsb vera 6739 
Dawson Lake, -ch m, by Nutbreaker 
Alerane, b by Aicryon (Opdyke) .18 4 7 8 

crane, b g, by Alcryon yke)...... 
Nimrod, b g, by Norval Oo ample 6 6 5 


Time, 2.204, 2.22}, 2.19}, 2.20. 
Same day—2.35 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 
Mazetto, blk g, by Constantine; dam, 
Merry Clay, by Harry Clay waa | leg 1311 
- H., b g, by Kentucky Prince ( ” ps 
Eperany, b g, by Lancelot (Conneil).....4 6 3 2 2 





WE GUARANTEE st 
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24 THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 0O,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ONE aA tes a Re a) 


Caustic 
Balsam 





The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
A in sorent AND 
Ws VE CURE. 


Time, 2.29}, 2.27}, 2.30}, 2.31). 
Purse, 


Endorsed by leading horsemen and trainers. 
Price, 50 cents. 


NEVER CHAFE..... 


Will prevent all Chafing on any part o! a 
harness and is guaranteed to prevent sores 
or chafes of any kind, It is a dry, smoot! 
powder and will make any strap it 's 
rubbed on soft and pliable. No harness 
can become hard where NEVER CHA! 
is used, and dirt and grease cannot ca: 
or harden. 











Put up in pe 
Send for sampie package. 





Same day—2.25 class, trot and pace. 
$150. 


Hector, b g, b 


Starguard (Stanwood)...44111 
Charles M.,b 


xg, by Norway Knox (De- 


MOD iow Luis ida ew ibd csustaucloscouees 21343 
Edwin G., br g (Rumety)...............-- 32222 
Charlie, ch g (Woodbury) ................ 13 4 3ds 


Time, 2.244, 2.26}, 2.244, 2.294, 2.244. 
The third and last day saw a fair attendance 
and good racing, and the meeting came to an end 
in good season. 

SUMMARIES. 

Gray, Me., Aug. 29, 1901—Purse for 2.38 class, 
trot and pace. 
Rouser. Db x (Delano)...............-...-- 
Rene Regent, b m (Rumery) 
Scrap,b m (Small and Holland)........-. 
L. J. B.,b g (Brackett) 


Time, 2.29}, 2.264, 2.294, 2.314, 2.31}. 


Same day—Free-for-all pace. 

Tack Hammer Morrill, b h, by Black Eagle 
ROPING Nok werniescousan csbsbiindded sicnvace z.2. 2 
Pacer B., blk g (Woodbury)................ &.9 3 
Edgemark Jr., b g, by Edgemark(Delane).2 3 3 


Time, 2.22}, 2.23), 2.224. 


At Gray I was told of the death of Francisco 
the son of Stamboul (2.073), owned by my old 
friend, James Edgecomb of Cornish. Francisco 
was a horse of commanding size and style, and 
had a good turn of speed, but was never trained. 
He was shown and much admired at the Cornish 
Fair only the previous week. Francisco was one 
of the best bred sons of Stamboul, his dam being 
Nola, a producing daughter of Nutwood (2.18%); 
second dam, Lady Byron (dam of Claus Almont, 
2.124), by Bowman’s Clark Chief; third dam, Bellé 














Pneumatic Whalebone 


ROAD 
WAGONS 


occupy and maintain a commanding 
position as the highest type of 
vehicle construction in the world. 
A steel engraving and the most 
ARTISTIC VEHICLE CATALOGUE 
ever published will be sent FREE 
on request. 
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S. R. BAILEY & CO., tummies AMESBURY. MASS. 
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oes Everything 
Many Horse- 


Our New England and Nova Scotia patrons car set 


Ww 
. : i | York, N. Y.; suffalo, \. ¥ 
Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly | Frank S. Dure Co., Wiimington, Del.; Smith, Brow: 
recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 
stable for horses and cows. Write to C. B. Bar. | R. & J. H. Lockwood, Burlington, Vt. 

rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. bs., 83; 10 Ibs.. 8 


«& Co., Hartford, Conn.: Thomas Munroe, New (/a> 
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